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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 


——@—_——__ 
OHAPTER XXXL 
To exult 


Ev'n o'er an enemy oppressed, and heap 
Affliction on the afflicted, is the mark 
And the mean triumph of a dastard soul. 

Smollet. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the curiosity evinced by her 
servant in regard to the merchant, Mary thought it 
best not to explain the cause of his presence in the 
house at that unseemly hour, beyond the declaration 
that he had entered the dwelling for the purpose of 
stealing. 

When arousing the maid she had simply told her 
that she had found a robber hidden in her wardrobe 
closet, and had locked him in, and this explanation 
was all she deemed necessary, 

“Tt seems to me that I have seen that man some- 
where before!” declared Milly. as her mistress arose 
from her knees and seated herself on, the stairs to 
regain her usual calmness. “Only I can’t think 
where! He didn’t look to me much like a burglar, 
with that chain on, but perhaps he’s made his fortune 
at the tradé!* Why on earth he should come here I 
can’t. see, when. not half a.mile away from Squire 
Owen's great house, with bushels of plate and beau- 
tiful furniture, and such carpets! How white and 
scared the man did look when he sneaked out of the 
house! I was afraid you would sheot him, miss, you 
looked so awfal! I wouldn’t Have liked to have been 
in his place, and I don’t wonder he was frightened 
nearly to death !” 

Mary laughed at this tribute to her bravery, and 
said: 

“He was too much frightened to think of return- 
ing to-night, Milly. Put the gun up on the hooks 
again, and we will seek our beds!” 

She extended the fowling-piece, but the servant 
shrank back with a faint scream, exclaiming: 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare to touch it! I am afraid’ if 








[REID WESTCOURT TRIUMPHS. | 
will go off! Oh, miss, if you wouldn’t mind putting 
it up yourself. a 

“Tt can’t hurt you, Milly,” declared Mary, re- 
newing her laughter. “It is not loaded, and has not 
been for many a day !” 

“ Not loaded!” cried Milly. “ If I had known that 
I shouldn’t have dared go in the room where he was! 
Not loaded! Why, he might have murdered us! What 
a terrible danger we have run! How could you scare 
him so with an empty gun, miss?” 

“He was easily frightened because he was a 
coward, Milly, and he supposed the weapon to be 
loaded, Put it up. You need have no fears!” 

The servant proceeded to restore the fowling-piece 
to its resting-place on the wall, handling it with the 
greatest caution, her fear of it not being entirely 
overcome, and she then took up the candle with which 
she had lighted the merchant’s departure and followed 
her mistress upstairs. 

“ Had I not better sleep near you, miss, to-night ?” 
she asked, noticing how pale Mary had grown since 
the flush of excitement had died from her cheeks. 

“Oh, no, Milly,” answered her mistress, kindly. 
“There is no more danger, and I am not at all afraid. 
You have been a very brave girl to-night, and my 
guardian will reward you for it as far as he can!” 

“Tf I have been brave, what have you been, 
miss ?” exclaimed Milly, bluntly. “There ain’t 
many could have frightened a burglar almost to 
death with an empty gun. But you are tired, so I'll 
go to bed.” 

Taking one of the candles, she departed to her 
room, and Mary took from her purse the confession 
she had made the merchant sign, and read it again 
and again to discover if it could have been in any 
way improved. 

She found that even in her excitement and on 
the impulse of the moment she. had written the 
plainest and most effective statement possible, and 
she could not even suggest a single alteration by 
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“Tt will do,” she said, restoring it to her pocket- 
book. “On that confession I am sure that Wixon 
will be acquitted. The law would fail to do justice 
otherwise. I wonder what Wixon will say when I 
tell him of the events of to-night, and place this con- 
fession in his hands.” 

With a happy heart she retired to her bed- 
chamber, adjoining the sitting-room, deposited the 
pocket-book, with its precious contents, under her 
pillow, and then attired herself for sleep. 

Her prayers were full of joy and praise, and when 
she nestled on her pillow she felt for a long time too 
excited and happy to close her eyes in slumber. 

And when she finally slept she lived over again 
the exciting events of the evening, the loss of the 








which her loyer,could be placed in 9 be light or 
the merchant's guilt be made mprg 5 








papers relating to Reginald’s fortune, the dark face 
reflected in the mirror, the parley with the merchant, 
the signing of the confessioa ; and then she dreamed 
that someone came to her bedside, removed the 
paper from her pocket-book, and retreated with it, 
declaring that her lover’s deliverance from danger 
should not yet be accomplished. 

Tired and unrefreshed, the maiden awakened at 
last to find the morning light streaming into her 
chamber, and she arose, with renewed joy, to a 
realization of her good fortune. 

“What umpleasant dreams I have had!” she 
mused as she brushed her fair hair and donned her 
neat morning dress, with its dainty frill of fine 
cambric. “I suppose they were the result of my 
excitement last night. Thank Providence, the con- 
fession I gained from him was no dream, but a 
blessed reality !” 

Completing her attire with the invariable neatness 
that characterized her, Mary withdrew from its 
hiding-place her pocket-book, and, putting it in her 
pocket, descended to the garden. 

It was her usual custom to fill a vase with fresh 
flowers for the table every morning, and although 
she was to breakfast alone on this occasion she did 
not omit the practice. 

A bouquet of blue viclets nestled in a circle of 
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green and glossy leaves, amd carelessly tied with e 
long blade of grass, was leisurely gathered, the 
maiden enjoying the while the freshness and ‘beauty 
of the bright May morning. 

“ How beautiful the world is!” sho théught, ' with 
a grateful heart, “How sweet the earth smells! 
How fragrant. these violets are! 1 never knew a 
more beautiful morning !” 

She was loth totear herself away from the narrow 
gar with their fragrant borders,.but. the 
sound of the little breakfast-bell at last summoned 
her to the house, and she entered the breakfast-room, 
deposited her bouquet in the little china vase in the 
centre of the table, and seated herself to partake of 
her solitary repast. 

Her breakfast finished, she brought writing-mate- 
rials, and wrote one note to her lover and another to 
her guardian, urging their immediate presence at Fos- 
dick Cottage, stating that she should expect them by 
the first train after their receipt of the letters, as 
something of great importance had oceurred that 
would affect the whole future of her lover. 

“I suppose I might go up to London and tell 
them,” she thought as she addressed the letters, 
“but uncle might be out, and Wixom might be very 
busy, or with the lawyer, and so I might miss seeing 
them. The letters wil] do as well, or even better 
than my personal presence, and will have only 
to wait a little longer forthe joyfal sews!” 

Summoning Milly, she directed her to post the : 
le etters, and then gave orders for f 

“ Lamb and green peas,” exclaimed the sorvemt. 
“Yes, miss, but I shall have te go te the market, 


leave you alone.” 

She withdrew with the letters, and her mistress 
soon after watehed her as she passed the | 
little gate and down the road, the white 
clasped tightly in her hands against her breast, 
where every 


passer- 
The faithful servant had hardly passed beyonfithe |. 


range of her mistress’s vision when Mary's candent 
gaze was attracted to a passing vehicle. 

There was nothing peculiar about it, the hina 
being a very stout, strong-looking animal, and #he 
hooded vehicle presenting a very quiet and tage 
tentatious appearance, unless it might be that the 
occupant of the latter was curiously muffled, con- 
sidering the warmth of the morning, and that after a 
single furtive glance atthe window at’ which the 
maiden stood, he turnod his face in an opposite di- 
rection and drove rapidly onward. 

If Mary indulged in any speculations on the sub- 
ject she thought, from the mufflings, that the occu- 
pant of the carriage was an invalid taking an early 
morning drive. 

She little imagined who he really was. 

As the reader may surmise, he was Mr. West- 
court. 

After his ignominious expulsion from the cottage 
in the night the merchant had lingered about the 
grounds for hours, endeavouring to summon up 
sufficient courage to effect an entrance, and at every 
risk gain possession of the confession he had signed, 
as well as the documents so important to his retain- 
ing possession of his nephew’s property. 

But he had not dared to brave the determined 
girl who had so recently humbled him to the very 
dust. 

Ev 


of a door, or tried a 


sry time he had laid his hand upon the handle 
window, he had relinquished his 
design entering, feeling convinced that the 
maiden was still sitting upon the stairs, gun in hand, 
on guard against his coming. 

With the approach of morning his fears had be- 
come still more lively, and he had resolved, in his 
desp« ration, to return to the cottage when Mary 
should have banished all apprehensions of his return, 
and endeavour to intimidate her into giving up the 
documents so essential to his happiness.« 

With the knowledge he had gained of her firmness 
and resolution he foresaw that she might not only 
refuse his demands, but contrive to withhold from 
him the papers. 

This thought had givenrise toa scheme which 
looked to him practicable, and for which he had 
hastened to make preparations. 

Quitting the vicinity of the cottage before its occu- 
pants were astir, he muffled himself as wel] as he 
could with the aid of his coat-collar, handkerchief, 
and hat, and walked to the town, proceeding, at the 
earliest possible hour, to a livery-stable, 

Here he represented himself to be a broken-down 
gentleman, in weak health, who was about to become 
@ commercial traveller, 22d succeeded in purchasing 
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the-horse ap carriage with whichgais we have seen, 
he had passed Posdick Cottage. » 
He had then proceeded to an im, procured a break- 
fast and a bottle of wine, which he put in his pocket, 
sshop, 


visited a chemist’ ant then entered his vehicle, 
setting out on his expedition. 
As has been stated, was at some 


distance from any neighbours, and as Mr. Westcourt 


Milly with her letters: 

The simple girl did not even glance at him, but he 
felt a momentary impulse to stop her and glance at 
the missives she carried. 

Restraining the impulse, and reflecting that Mary 
would not have been #0 careless as to intrust either 
the confession or Reginald’s documents to the post, 
he hastened onward, jubilant at the thought that he 
should find her alone and unprotected. 

At a little distance beyond Fosdick Cottage, from 
which a bend in the road screened his movements, he 
halted, alighted from his carriage, secured his horse 
to the roadside hedge, and, after looking up and 
down the road, hurried on foot towards the lonely 
cottage. 

Meanwhile Mary had retreated from the window 
to-her favourite low chair es a thought of 


night, or did the person who stole these other papers 
steal this also? How could beside Mr. 
Westcourt know I had it? J even tell iy, 
What a singular mystery !” 

She was still sitting in a sort of stupor with the 
open pocket-book in her lap when the outer door 
softly opened and Mr. Westcourt glided into the cor- 
ridor ! 

He paused, looked around him, saw the fowling- 
piece resting upon its hooks, and then, with a jubi- 
lant smile, glided cautiously inte Mary's presence. 

She was not aware of his entrance until he stood 
beside her, laying his hand upon her arm. 

“Tl trouble you for that confession, if you please,” 
he said, significantly. “ You have been looking at 
it, I see.” 

Mary started and half arose, but he pushed her 
back into her chair, repeating his demand, 

The maiden saw that he. was in earnest, and that, 
consequently, he could not have been the person 
who had taken the document in the night, and she 
answered : 

“T have not got the confession, Mr. Westcourt!” 

“Have you sent it away ?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“No, Ihave not. I put it in my purse last night 
and it is not here this morning. hat is all I know 
about it! 

“A likely story!” declared the intruder. “TI de- 
mand that confession and those stolen documents 
immediately. No delay! You are all alone, and it 
will be the worse for you if you do not give them 
up!” 

“ Base coward! to threaten a woman!” returned 
the maiden, indignantly. “Leave the house this 
instant, or I will call for help!” 

“Call as much as you like! ‘There is no one 
to hear you or defend you. . Your servant is.gone, 
there is no one in the street, the neighbours are too 
far away, end you are in my power! Give me those 
papers!” 

“Tf I had them I would sooner die than give 
them to you! But I know not where they are!” 

“You do! You have hidden them somewhere, 
thinking that I might return for them. Give them 
up, lsay!” 

“T cannot, and I will not!” 





“Take care, Miss Hayward! You are dealing 


was approaching it, congratulating himself upon its 
isolation, he encountered es 


Wf the previous night, fe 
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Siwith ip @ des =, 4 la plage ay that you 
have. conc t the house 
soméWhere, in @ St only ao tO yourself, and, if 
you do not give them up, I will remove you entirely, 


carrying. you to some place where none of your 
friends can find you! When you are gone:the pa- 
, rt j , ‘ 
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“She knows nothing about them!” 

“Very good: -Phe-secret -of thet 
cannot then come out. I have no time to lose. 
them to me, or you shall go with me.” 

“T repeat I do not know where they are.” 

“ And I repeat that I don’t believe you.” 

Mary drew herself up with dignity, replying: 

‘You had better go, Mr. Westcourt. My servant 
will soon return, apd £ shall declare to her your 
name.” 

Mr. Westcourt’s eyes flashed with delight. 

He had believed that his’ identity remained a 
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secret from the. servant, g that the 
maiden would py tobe known until 
she had ‘and guardian, 
and her cnfinished him that he 

him on the pre- 


bam ?” he ejaculated. 
Mary. “I was 


anything that 
e until her return,” in- 
give you but two 
u will revea] the 

) With sue, Iseving 


1m.ost 


held the 


“ Drink!” he -enid, hoarsely. “And when you 
wake you willvind yourself far from here.” 

ag was Mary, she struggled franticly, 
but she was unable to freo her arms, and all she 
could do was to close her lips firmly against the 
drugged liquid. 

“What a little vixen she is!” muttered the mer- 
chant, setting the bottle aside and dashing his hand 
across his brow. ;\“ She will defeat nme “after all. 
Ah !” ‘ 

With a look of returnimg hope~he produced from 
another pocket. @ small :phial and) held it to the 
maiden’s nostrils, 

It was im vain she tried not to inhale the: sicken- 
ing odour, 

She could not resist its subtle thiftuibiice, and soon 
succumbed to it. 

“Who would have thought she could have fought 
so like a tigress?” exclaimed’ the merchant, ‘laying 
her back in her chair. “I hate her enough almost 
to choke her to death: But I must have those 
papers. A little imprisonment wil! make her Yeveal 
their hiding-place. I must. hurry.” 

Putting his bottles in his pockets, he rnshed to the 
window, but no one was approaching. 

He then hurried into the corridor, caught from a 
nail a shawl, bonnet, and yeil, Which he remembered 
having seen there, and put them upon the maiden, 
carefully covering her face with the double folds of 
the thick veil. 

And then he took her in his arms, hurrying from 
the house and along the road to the spot where he 
had left his carriage and horse, meéting or seeing no 
one on the way. 

Lifting her light figure’ into. the vehicle, he placed 
her in an upright position, seated himself at-her side, 
and drove away at moderate speed. 

“ A’ dangerous job neatly done!” ‘he exclaimed, 
wiping hig forehead. “ It seems incredible that I could 
have managed the thing at all, but ,the house Was so 
lonely, and the hour was so early, and she is so small 
and delicate. And yet I wonder at my own.sn oo“ 
Who would have thought she would have he 
so, and never shown the slightest of fear ? on 
women yielding! They’re worse esp Ha 
girl would have shot me last night without ne. Joa 
compunction! She imprisoned me, ‘hot, caring, for 
my sufferings, aud I’m not sorry te have, my.re- 
venge !’” if 
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He glanced at her, fearing that she might be reco- 
. and then held the bottle of wine to her lips, 
forcing her to swallow some of its drugged contents. 
“ They, will hardly track us,” he thought, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction. “She will pass for my in- 
valid. daughters Women with straw bonnets and 
thick green veils are common. enough in the spring, 
and no;one will look. twice at her, or fancy she is the 
missing girl, if her, guardian makes a hue and cry 
after her. I.wonder what.decision they will arrive 
at.agto'what has became of her! I think Fennes 
will ae do new besides looking after 
affairs between iho-and my nephew |” 


The “7 thought: appeared to give him peculiar | 


A new 7 idea seemed now to occur to him, and he re- 
sumed : 

“Tt is evident, of ‘course, that those papers are 
either on her person’ or hidden inher house. In 
either. case. J have dove the best ‘thing possible in | 
seizing her and:shutting: her up for awhile! But.if 


Fennes or Mr. Fosdick should find: the papers and | 


threaten me, as is barely possible, I. can. make terms 
with themi/offering the girl im exchange for the docu> 
ments. I have madé a spléndid move’ and secured 
my own safety. IT have nothing more to fear!” 
His delight ‘was considerably heightened’ by the 
hatred hie had conceived for the brave girl, who had 
so well contrasted her courage with his complete and 


shes cowardice. n 

s he recalled 't € scene presented on the previous 
evening, when he had pleaded to her with tears and 
misery, cowering beneath her stern glances, he could 
bayve shaken her heartily, and he muttered: 

“Tl pay: yon yet,my lady | A little solitary con- 
finement on your part willmake us even! Youshall 
know something of what I suffered !” 

His elation at his suceess in abducting the maiden 
soon subsided imto qniet satisfaction, and. he leaned 
back in his seat, giving his mind up te thoughti. 

He contimued: driving steadily all day without 

ing more than once, and that only to procure re- 
freshment for himeelf and his horse. 

He did not alight from: is: carriage, alleging that 
he and ‘his dan, Were’ in’ haste’ to reach home, 
whith he stated’to be’but’ a few miles distant, and 
not the slightest suspicion was entertained of the 
trath ofhis story. 

He repeated the dose of drugged wine he had 
given, Securing the continued unconsciousness of his 
captive, and had no fears that she would awaken to 
frustrate his schemes. 

At night-fall he stopped at a country village and 
exchanged his. horse for a fresh one, and then. drove 
on-tera shop, alighted, tied his. horse, observed. that 
the »maiden was sitting upright so that a passer-by, 
wonld suppose: lier, to be awake and conscious, and 
he then entered the shop, and purchased a large dark 
cloak, a very heavy black lace“velland a gay scarf. 

Returning almost immediately to his. carriage, the | 
articles pwere. brought, out to him, he bending forward 
in such @ way asito conceal the maiden from observa- 
tion, and he then resumed his journey. 

On leaving the village behind him he. threw the 
cloak over Mary'a thin light-coloured shawl, fasten- 
ing it under her ¢hin and-atranging if 40 amto:com+ 
pletely cover her dress, exchanged ‘her greem veil for 


che not less thiek black one, and tied the bright plaid: 


scarfround herneck: 4 

“There!” he exclaimed, in tones of satisfaction. 
“« She doesn’t look like the same person! T don’t Be- 
lieve: Isabella could have disguised the girl’ better 
than TP have done! One can’t'be too. cautious iman 
affair of this kind. And I want to take care of her; 
s® that, if necessary, I ean éxchange her for the 
papers, should they be found!” 

fe joumneyed on’ all night, avoiding frequented 
roads, and proceeding, as he had‘done the previors 
day, at the highest rate of speéd of’ which his horse 
was capable. 

Soon after dawn he passed Aylmar Manor, where. 
Reginald Westcourt had spent so many, happy years, |) 
and as he recognized the, place he muttered: 

“Only. three or four miles more,and m: pa agian. 
will. be:completed! Once arrived at the abbey, and 
I shall be perfectly. safe!) . J cau. then, lock up the: 
gitkand go home!” 

OHAP TER XESLEi 
peermedia themeek, 

the righteous, thou trampler of the weal! 
Getlett she Saris cold hearth-stones ; ge tarnthe prison- 

Of'the poor hearts thou hast hunted, tlteu wolf smid the 

flock. Whittier. 

-Hineron Anrry,’ which has already been men- 
tioned ip the course of our story, and which has been 





suspected by the.reader as the destination of the 
merchant with his captive, had been leased by’ Mr. 
Westeourt for a term of: years, in accordance with 
the solicitations of his wife, who desired a more 
aristocratic residence tham the lodge fora portion of 
the year. 

Perhaps another motive influencing Mrs. West- 
court was a desire to tall of her “ estate,” her “ sum- 
mer and winter residences,” &c., as well as to reside 
near Ayliat Manorand Longholme, at both of which 
mansions she determined to establish for her family 


| @ friendly footing; onthe ground:of her affection for 


her husband's‘nephew dnd for. Willa. 

As Mr. Aylmer hadsaid, half of the abbey was 
in ruins. 

They were very pittaresque,’ consisting of con- 
fused masses of masonry, and of lonely and broken 
walls and columns; standing like grim monuments 
|of the’ far’ past; wreathed and’ festooned with ivy 
| whose life and Semness seemed to connect them 
if | with the present: 

Some parts of the buildings yet standing at one 
side seemed of repair, too greatest injuries 
consisting: in battered roofs, through which the 
sunlight and moonlight played ‘alternately upon the 
broken floors beneath. 

At the other: side was the habitable:part. 

‘It was a large square buitding, of the quaint 
architecture of tle olden times, with a handsome 
modern portico, and Iovked, whet it was, a noble 


residence. 
Tn’ front’was the customary lawp; with broad 
drives up to the portico in a great semi- 


circle, and shaded with clumps of trees that were 


to the portico, secured: his weary horse, and lifted 
the form of the still unconscious maiden from the 
carriage; her in his arms -up the marble 
steps to the-door: 

Producing’ the necessary key from his person, he 
shilécked the the door, and’ bore his captive into a hand- 
some corridor where long rows of pictures seemed to 
sr 3 down upon him with stern, rebuking eyes. 

ser ee upon a couch, forthe mansion was 
risnuilonery ished and apparently ready for oecu- 
pancy, og passed through the’ dtawing-rooms, evi- 
dently in search of some particular object: 

“What hie bt: was’soon sidwn by the excléma- 
tion he utteréd' om beholding the’ great lustres pen- 
dant from the ceiling studded thick with wax candiés, 
the ends of which onty had been burtied. 

Removing one of these candles from its socket; he 
lighted it, finding a plentifttl supply’ of matches in 
his cigar-case, and then returned to the maiden. 

“She will soom-mwaken,’~he-muttered. “It is 
hours since I. gave her any arugged wine, and her 
unnatural sleep cannot Tast mach Tonger. When she 
returns to.gons¢cidusness she must find herself in her 
prison 

Taking her, again in. his, arms,,and bearing the 
lighted candle, he passed through, the long yaa 
down a flight, of, staira,and through:a subterranean, 
| passage that) evidently led him out underthe ruins. 
Here on cath side were,gloomy, cells, that had .pro- 
hably: beenused for the punishment-of the monks in 
ithe days when the abbey had'beem ing by their 
religious societies. 
| The merchant turnediinto one, of these cells that 
served, a8, an antechamber to) anotlier still more 
secludéd,.and proceeded into the latter 

-It was moderately latge and! not’ uupleasantly 
damp. It:was) intensely gloomy; the: only light and 
air itroceived being throug several small apertures 
in the door that: connected’ it with the: antechamber. 
Its ferniture eonsisted’solely of antold wooden settle, 
that'seemed'to have remained untouched for scores 
\of years: 


ing Mary's'‘form upon the settle, and surveying the 
|desolate Chamiber by the light of ‘his candle, “ An 

imprisvn.pent,in such a, place as this might kill her. 
I must. take care of her lest T need to make terms 


journey,,|| with Fennes. And yet I cannot. put her, in one, of 
.| these upstairs;zooms.. Ab, I, have it!” 


He. quitted; the cell, hastening to. the pleasant 
/rooms: abeve,, proceeding, to, makes a collection .of 
furniture; &c., carrying: them in several journeys to 
the. subtermanesm passage 

A Persinn carpet that lay loosehy upon the polished 
floor ‘of a: lady's: sitting-room upstairs; a lounge 
furnished with soft springs; and.cavered with ruby- 
coloured velvet; from the same apartment; a table, 
& footstool, anda great quantity’ of blankets; bed- 
linen, and silken coverlets ; al¥ these were conveyed 








to Mary’s cell and distributed to the best advantage. 


Mi It’s torritly gloomy muttered the merchant, lay- | 





The merchant even, in his care for the health cf 
his captive, covered the walls with bienkets, hiding 
their grim, prison look, and he brought all the 
candles. he ceuld find, laying his matches beside 
them upen the table. 

“There. I've treated her better, than; she de- 
serves,” he muttered, contemplating the results. of 
his labours, “ Itenly remains to give her food.” 

Quitting the cell, he returned to his carriage, 
brought from it a large hamper whieh he had pro- 
vided the previous evening atthe place where. he 
had exchanged his’ horse; and with this in his arms 
he hastened baek tothe subterrampan chamber. 

“T’ve finished just ia) time,’ he said, aloud, as, 
after depositing the hamper im. a corner, he stood 
beside his captive. “She isibeginning to awaken. 
There’s but one thing more todo.” . 

He transported her from the weeden, settle to the 
velvet couch, putting some soft pillows under her 
head, and removed tho settle to the antechamber. 

He them stepped: back a little into the shadow as 
he noticed that Mary’s eyelids began to quiver, and 
awaited her awakening. 

There was @ deep sigh, a childish moan, and the 
maiden thea opened her eyes in consciousness, 

The next. momentshe uttered a wild shrick of 
alarm,.and sprang to her feet, gazing incredulously 
upon the unfamiliar scene. 

“T must be dreaming!” ‘she exclaimed, sinking 
back upon the lounge. “I have had such «a long, 
bad dream, and this. must bea part of it, And 
ye” 

She paused, her gaze resting upon the form of her 
captor, who stecd near the door, cyeiifg hor with 


tritumph. 
* You here?” she said; ina troubled tone, endéa- 
to regain her calihness. ‘It is to dreat.” 


“1I¢ is mo dreatn, Miss Hayward,” declared the 
merchant, in. a mocking tome. I have kept my 
word: DP told yow to give up those papdts, or be a 
captive. You. chose the latter alterhative, and here 
you are.” ‘ 

“ But: [cannot comprehend+——” 

“You will have leisure to attempt » comprehen- 
sion of the facts, Miss Hayward. It. is twerity-seven 
hours:or more) ‘since you left Fosdick ©ottage, and 
by this time, I daresay, your’ guardian and Pennes 
are nearly wild about you.” 

¢ Pweuty-seven hours !” repeated ger “ T cannob 
believe it.” 

She drew her watch from her pocket; was ‘con- 
vineed when ‘she saw that it: had stoppedat nine 
o'clock om’ the previous evening-—nine o’clotk being 
her usual bour for winding ‘it. f 

“To what place have vyou brought me?” shé 
asked; after a pause: 

« To a house of which. I) hold. the: lease, and to 
which no one has a right to come but myself or 
my family. It’s long:way:iromyyour home. . We 
have bat jastarrived, teavellingisteadilyall the while: 
So you see your frieids will:have.a: hopeless task im 
seeking to find you.” 

Mary looked: betrambdd : at this! statement, and 
then, ax her ¢yés fell upon the: uefamiliar cloak and 
searf, she inqaited whence they dame. 

“They are\a-disgnive I provided:for you, that we 
might not be tuo-easily traced, that is all’ 

“And why ‘have you done: all: tiis; Mr. West 
| court ?” derbaided the maiden: “ Why hive you coms 
| mitted this ore) wrong in tearing’ me from my home 
and friends ? Why——” 

“LT heave treated you much better than you treated 
me,” returted the merchant, in all the petty revenge- 
frlness of spirit that-characterized lis narrow soul. 
You humiliated me, and would have shot meé iy 

Mary interrupted him by a haughty and scoraful 
\gesture, and her tone was full of contempt as: she 
said: 





“You pitiful coward. You were the victim of 


|your own fears: It was your fault that you whined 


| With fear beforo-a puny girl with an.old empty: gun 


I would have shot you! [ wouldniot have hatmed 
| fty——mueh less would I have harmed: you, a meaner 
creature.” 

Her ‘tone; her manner, her words, all stung) the 
merchant to the quick. 

Could it be possible. that: he had begged so ab- 
jectly for merey, that he Had been forced to sign a 
confession of his guilt, amd afterwards retreated 
quietly from: the cottage; when all the while the 
weapon of which he had'stood so: terribly in awe had 
been useless ? 

The hatred that-he had conceived for the meiden 
suddenly deepened in intensity, and he experienged 
a fierce joy in the thought’ of the lonely. imprison- 





ment to which he should doom her. 
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“Tf what you say be true,” be said, “you have | 
had your sport. Mine is nowcoming. You are in 
an underground cell, where no one would ever think 
to find a human being, and here you will stay until 
you reveal to me the whereabouts of those papers.” 

“ But I have told you that I do not know , 

‘“ And I have answered that I do not believe you. 
Take your own time to refresh your memory, Miss 
Hayward. Iam willing to wait years for the revela- 
tion of their hiding-place, for while they remain 
hidden I shall be safe.” 

“ But they may come to light?” 

“Then I will offer you in exchange forthem. I 
know Fennes would prefer you to those paltry 





papers, any day. With you concealed here I am 
safe in any case! A little imprisonment will tame 
your spirit.” 


The maiden expressed her indignation at these 
threats, preserving her brave and undaunted mien, 
well knowing that her captor would only exult 
over her if she were to d d to pleadings and 
prayers. 

She endeavoured to make him believe that the 
documeats had disappeared in a most mysterious 
manner, and thatshe was as ignorant concerning their 
whereabouts as himself, but her assertions were re- 
ceived with incredulity, the merchant informing her 
that her story was altogether too improbable. 

At length she resigned herself to her fate in quiet 
despair. 

“I suppose time will convince.you of my truthful- 
ness,” she said, “and that all people do not speak as 
falsely as yourself !’” 

“We shall see how much time is needed to bring 
down your spirit,” declared the merchant, angrily. 
“You will see no face but mine, and that but once a 
week, until you are ready to obey my demands. 
There are provisions enough in that hamper to last 
you a fortnight, and candles enough for the same 
period. There is wine also im the basket, so you 
will not suffer if my coming isdelayed. Still, Lshall 
try to visit you once a week. I hope you may en- 
joy your own imprisonmentas much as you did mine!” 

With a few more mocking words he turned and 
opened the door. 

With a last effort Mary sprang up, determined 
to struggle once more for her freedom, for the sake 
of her loved ones, but before she had reached the 
door the merchant glided out, and it shut in her 
face. 

There was a short rusty chain attached on the 
outside of the door, and a large wooden pin to secure 
the iron loop at the end to a staple in the wall. 

The merchant hurriedly secured this, and then 
felt in the lock for the key. 

He found it, turned the rusty bolt with some diffi- 
eulty, and then withdrew the key, putting it in his 
pocket. 

As he turned away, full of jubilance, he heard a 
faint moan within the cell, and a sound as if the 
maiden had fallen on her knees in prayer. 

“ A week hence I shall find her docile enough,” 
he muttered as he strode through the antechamber, 
closing that door behind him. “It was a lucky 
thing for me that I leased this house! To that 
fact I shall owe my whole future prosperity! And 
it was a lucky inspiration that I thought of bringing 
her here, where no one can ever find her. I sup- 
pose the vaults have been untrodden for years.” 

Thus muttering his satisfaction, he passed through 
the subterranean corridor, with its rows of grim cells 
—in every lock of which there was a rusty key, and 
from every door of which dangled an old heavy 
chain—up the dark stairs to the pleasant, cheerful 
halls above. 

He did not linger in the mansion, but hastened out 
of doors, locking the front door behind him, re-entered 
his carriage, and set out for a village some miles 
distant. 

There was a nearer town, but he did not care to go 
where he was known, having so far carefully kept 
secret his visit tothe abbey. 

Arrived at the village; he had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his horse and vehicle under an assumed 
pame, and then proceeded by rail to his house. 

He arrived there in the course of the afternoon, 
and was met at the door by Mrs. Westcourt, who 
eagerly questioned him as to his success. 

“ It has been very good,” was his reply. 

“Then you succeeded in buying the papors 





2” 


“No, but I have so arranged matters that I think 
I shall soon get them,” was the cautious reply, and 
the merchant led the way to his dressing-room. 
“ Where are our guests ?”” 

“Gone out to ride with Oriana. 


But tell moe how 


“ T'll tell you in due time, Isabella.) Has Reginald 
received any more letters in my absence? Any 
packet of papers? Or, has anyone been to see 
him?” 


“T can answer no to all those questions,’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Westcourt, dropping the ring - the 
“prince” had given her in her pocket, lest her hus- 
band should inquire about it and make a. premature 
discovery of her daughter’s secret. ‘ But our-plans 
in regard to Reginald and Oriana are, going all 
wrong. The day you went away—day before yes- 
terday—Reginald told the dear girl that he was in 
love with Willa Heath, and had spoken to her aunt 
about it, and he assured Oriana that he meant to 
offer himself to Willa!” ) 

“Our plans have gone wrong in that respect,” 
commented the merchant, without appearing at all 
annoyed. ‘ But it is of no account.” 

“T assure you that he is thoroughly in earnest, 
Reid. Yesterday morning I went into his dressing- 
room for something when he was in-the garden, and 
I found an envelope partly addressed, which he had 
discarded for some fault. The name on it was ‘ Miss 
Johanna Tracy.’ It is evident that he has dispatched 
a letter to Miss Tracy, and very probably one to her 
niece at the same time!” 

“Never mind; Isabella. If things go on as well 
as they have begun—lI mean affairs quite outside the 
lodge—Oriana need not grieve, for the loss of her 
cousin. , She can choose whom she. pleases,”’ 

It trembled upon the weak mother’s lips to tell 
the whole story of Oriana’s princely suitor, but many 
reasons were remembered to prevent the confession, 
and it remained untold. 

“T can tell him any time,” she thought, “and _ it 
is better to keep the affair secret a while longer, lest 
there be difficulty about Oriana’s. fortune. The 
prince must not suspect that there is the slightest 
uncertainty about it, and. Reid would, hardly be 
cautious enough in the matter. How many contra- 
dictory stories he has told about Reginald’s fortune.” 

Mr, Westcourt was too absorbed in his own 

thoughts to notice the burden upon his wife’s mind, 
and he was about to unfold to her his late proceed- 
ings in regard to his poor captive when the sound of 
clattering hoofs was heard, and gay voices sounded 
on the air from the lawn below. 
“ They have returned from their ride,” he said, 
abruptly. “Go down to them, Isabella, I will 
come as soon as I have dressed. Some other time, 
perhaps, you shall hear all I have done during my 
absence from home.” 

Mrs. Westcourt obeyed, and the merchant pre- 
pared himself to rejoin his guests. 

(To be continued.) 





Exciting Boar-Hunt.—Fiye wild-boars were 
killed by a hunting party organized a short time since 
at Jametz (Meuse, At one momenta M. Renard 
found himself alone in presence of one of those 
animals. With the first barrel of his gun he wounded 
it in the foot ; the second missed fire. He’then seized 
the animal in his arms and struggled with it for ten 
minutes, when assistance arrived and it was dis- 
patched. It was found to weigh 300 ‘Ib. In the 
encounter M. Renard received three wounds in his 
leg from the beast’s. tusks. 

How TRADE WAS MADE IN 1668.—About this 
time, too, there was a Wilson, who went 
from Flakefield to settle as a merchant in Glasgow, 
and there, as there were other Wilsons, to be known 
as William Fiakefield. He had a son, William, 
whom he apprenticed to a weaver. But the lad, not 
quite liking the business, enlisted, near 1670, in the 
Cameronians, and afterwards joined the famous regi- 
ment of Scots Guards in France. He lived some 
years abroad, until, having met with a blue and white 


to him that he would try and make others like it. 
Therefore, in 1700, he returned to Glasgow, and, im- 
proving upon his old spepeemeranl, set about the 
work. “A few spindles of yarn fit for his purpose,” 
says the old biographer, “was all at that time that 
William Flakefield could collect, the which was but 
ill-bleached, and the blue not very dark. They were, 
however, the best that could be found in gow. 
About two dozen of pocket-handkerchiefs composed 
the first web. When the half was woven he cut out 
the cloth and took it to the merchants. They were 
pleased with the novelty of the blue and white 
stripes, and especially with the delicate texture .of 
the cloth, which was thin set in comparison with the 
Hollands that they generally dealt in. The new ad- 
venturer asked no more for his web than the net 
price of the materials, and the ordinary wages for his 
work. All he, asked was readily paid him, and he 





vou arranged matters, Reid!” 


went home rejoicing that his attempts were not uu- 





check handkerchief, woven in Germany, it occurred | sale, 





successful. This dozen of handkerchiefs, the first 
of the kind ever made in Britain, was disposed of in 
afew days.” Others were disposed of in abundance 
as quickly as they could be made. Merchants and 
weavers from all parts came to learn the trick, and 
many settled down in Glasgow to practise it with 
success. “The number of looms ly increased, so 
that Glasgow became famous for that branch of the 
linen trade. The checks were followed by the 
blunks, or linen cloth for ing, and to these,” it 
was written in 1793, “is now added the muslin trade.” 
William Flakefield should have'an honourable place 
in the commercial history of Glasgow; but he was 
forgotten even in his lifetime. He died poor and un- 
known, after earning a subsistence as a town 
drummer.—“ Old G Merchants,” in English 
Merchants. By H.R. Fox Bourne. 





ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY. 
Tue Baroness de Stael confessed that she would ex- 
change half her knowledge for personal charms, and 


-consider_it cheaply bought at that price. 


All women know that it. is. beauty. rather than 


genius which all generations of men have worshipped 
in the sex. Can it be, wondered at, then, that so 


ee yy en os hen as gatas 
rected to. the means » velopi preservi 
that beauty? Women know, too, that when men 
speak of the inteldect of women they speak critically, 
tamely, coolly; but when they come to speak of the 
charms of a iful woman both their language and 
their eyes kindle with an enthusiasm which shows 
them to be profoundly, if not indeed fridiculously, in 
earnest. It is part of the natural icity of women 
to perceive all this, and therefore employ every al- 
lowablé” art to become ‘the goddess ‘of’ that A Bal 

Preach to the contrary as we may, against the arts 
employed by women for enhancing their beauty, there 
still stands the eternal fact that the world does not 
prefer the society of anugly woman of genius to that 
of a beauty of less intellectual 
- The world has yet allowed no higher mission, to 
women than to be beantiful, and it would seem that 
the ladies of the present age are carrying this idea of 
the world, to greater extremes than ever, for all 
women now, to whom nature has denied the talis- 
manic pomee of beauty supply the deficiency by the 
use of an enamelling process called “Email de 
Paris,” or, in plain English, .“ Parisian Enamel,” 
which has lately been introduced by a French 
chemist, a delicate beautifier, which smooths out alt 
indentations, marks, furrows, scars, and imparts 
oman skins, blooming cheeks, and furrowless 

ces, ‘ 

With the assistance of this new French trick of a 
lady’s toilet female beauty is destined to play a larger 
part in the admiration of man and the ambition of 
women than all the arts employed since her crea- 
tion. 

—_—_—— 


Mars.—Mats are su to have been the first 
article of manufacture attempted by man, and at the 
present day the savage tribes of Africa exhibit great 
skill in weaving them. The grass mats of the South 
Sea Islanders are often of great beauty for their fine- 
ness and the brilliant colour of their dyes. Some of 
the tribes of Western Africa use pieces of mat as 
current. money. The Japanese cultivate a. peculiar 
i making mats, and the softness and 
elasticity of these well adapt them for beds or floor- 
coverings. 

THe VALUE or Fisuertes.—From printed re- 
turns of the Irish Board of Works and from other 
sources we gather the rare py hae that the 
Freiich, Scotch, English, and fishermen 
caught herrings and other fish last year worth the 
following sums :—Howth Harbour, 94,274. 8s. 6d. in 
110 ; Arklow, 23,0002. ; Ardglass, 21,450/.; Kin- 

; hardly any fish are cured in Ire- 
land. ir Robert Peel stated “the fisheries of 
Dublin Bay last year to be worth 40,0007, a month,” 
and competent authorities say that there was room 
for twenty times the number of boats employed. 
Miss Burdett Coutts gave two seines to the r of 
Crookhaven, but though they could take millions of 
pilchards off the coast there is no means of savi 
them. . A'fishery pier, wanted in the time of 
IV., and recommended by that king’s Privy Council, 
has been undertaken by this benevolent lady at a 
cost of 2,000/. We think there are about twenty 
stations for fishermen ‘om the’ coast, of which 
have no ' There: is one Irish i 
of there are forty Scotch Commissioners. 
The Board of Works declines to build, or ‘permit 
coring shed to. be, bulls, onthe: valpelaan Sond of 
wie elle a starving population, who 
mig i employed in an industry already so 
productive on the coast of Scotland, att 
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SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. 
———@————— 
CHAPTER: L 


‘BEsmE the warm fire of their comfortable sitting- 
room hearth, in their néat little cottage, one autumn 
night, sat the good yeoman Enoch Heath and his 
buxom wife Betsy. 

It was a chill November evening, and a wild storm 
raged without. The wind whistled and whirled 
around the house, and the rain beat down fierce and 
strong, penetrating every nook and cranny in search- 
ing force. 

The couple drew nearer the fire, as gust after gust 
of wind, accompanied with gréat splashes of rain, 
surged round the cottage and dashed against the 
window panes, like wild spirits holding high revelry 
in the ebon night outside. 

At sunset the old English storm had begun, but all 
day long the thick gray clouds had hung like a pall 
over the sky, and with the nightfall, when the stout 
yeoman had ‘come in from his day’s work, it burst 
forth im all its fury. 

Then the last glimmer of light had died away, and 
earth and sky were alike shrouded in darkness and 
gloom. 

‘Where's the boy to-night, Betsy ?” asked Enoch 
Héath of his wife, who sat in the ingle corner, her 
busy fingers swiftly plying the bright knitting- 
neédles. “Up at the castle, as usual?—or did you 
send him over to the town in the afternoon? If he’s 
gone there most likely he'll stop at his aunt’s over 
night, the sterm blows so fiercely,” he added. 

“Oh, he’s gone up to the castle, Enoch. The lad’s 
such @ taste for book larnin’ that I cannot keep him 
from the gentlefolks’ library, and Lord Edgar is so 
kind as to say that our Enoch is no trouble there. 
Only last week—when I apologized like to him, and 
said I’d keep the’ boy at home by force, if need be— 
young Lord Edgar said, ‘Nay, nay, good Mistress 
Heath, that would be very wrong, for I plainly see 
that the lad has @ strong thirst for knowledge. My 
library is well stocked: Let him cémeé when he lists, 
and obtain his fill.’ And upon that saying of the 


young lord’s, our Enoch clapped his hands, and 
janced about like a madcap; and éver since, as soon 
is the tasks you have set him about are done, I miss 
rim, and know he’s up at the castle,” said the 
woman. 

“ Well, well, the lad’s surely got a great taste for 
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learning ; and, if his father was a lord, instead of a 
simple yeoman, mayhap he’d stand a chance to be- 
come a great man,” replied. the peasant. “But ‘tis 
time he had come in, for the storm is waxing harder, 
and "tis pitchy dark out‘o’ doors,” said the man, shak- 
ing the ashes from his pipe and rising and placing it 
upon the mantel. 

“ Yes, ’tis time he’d come,” answered the wife, 
laying down her work and going to the window and 
peering out into the darkness. “ But hark!” she ex- 
claimed, motioning her husband to silence as he was 
about’ to speak. “I think I heard his steps now, 
coming through the rain,” and she listened intently a 
moment, putting her face closer to the pane. 

“T hear nothing, wife. Yourearsare easily filled, 
thinking of Enoch. ’Tis only the storm. Most likely 
the lad will stay all night at the castle, ’tis such 
a fierce one,” replied the man. 

“ Nay, nay, surely my ears did not hear false,” re- 
turned the woman, decisively. ‘I heard footsteps ; 
and, though 'tis dark as midnight, yet I’m certain I 
saw a figure come insidé our gate, for the light from our 
window shone on it clear. There! I see it again, 
coming up to the door. It is the lad surely come 
now!” 

But the latch was not lifted to admit the ‘boy ; 
and, after waiting a few moments, the mother said : 

“Go out, Enoch, and see who it is. Sure, our 
Enoch wouldn’t stand outside, but would hurry in 
such a terrible night as this,” and the woman’s face 
expressed surprise. 

But, ere her husband could obey, a loud knock at 
the door startledthem ; and, as the farmer sprang up to 
open it, his wife caught up the candle and followed 
close behind him. 

But there was no person waiting outside to seek 
admittance, and a gust of wind extinguished the 
light’; and, while Dame Betsy turned to relight it at 
the hearth the farmer called, in loud tones: 

“ Enoch, is it you?” Noanswercame. Then he 
called again—“ Come in, stranger, or neighbour, 
whoever yé be! Ye are welcome to our shelter this 
stormy night.” 

But no voice came in reply to this cheery, hospita- 
ble invitation; and when the good wife, turned 
again to the door with her candle in her hands 
they both gazed into the night, where nothing, save 
the blinding rain and pitchy darkness, met their 
gaze, and naught had crossed the threshold or entered 
thte door, 

Betsy Heath looked up into her good husband’s 
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face with a tinge of awe and fear overspreading her 
own features. 

“ An evil spirit, Enoch !” she said, shuddering in 
alarm. ‘Some harm has happened to the boy. Go 
out and look for him. He is lost in the wood, or has 
met with some harm by the way.” 

The good man quickly went to the mantel, and 

took down a lantern, in avhich he placed a taper 
after lighting it at the fire. Then, quickly throwing 
on, a stout overcoat, he hastily passed out into the 
night. 
But Enoch Heath had scarcely stepped over the 
threshold ere he returned again, bearing a large 
willow basket in his hands, which he glanced in 
the centre of the room. 

“ What is it, Enoch ?” asked the wife as she closed 
the door after her husband to keep out the rain, 
which was sweeping fiercely in. 

The man looked at the basket. It was so closely 
covered that, at first, it seemed like a laundry-basket 
filled with clothes. 

But the faint cry which came forth from the 
centre of the heap of clothing told that it contained 
other than laundry contents. 

With a cry of wonder and consternation, the good 
wife sprang towards it and caught it up. 

“ What can it be, Enoch? a child ?” she asked 
again, breathlessly. 

“ A real baby, as sure as I’m alive!” replied the 
man, as his wife, after quickly removing the wrap- 
pings, held up to his view a sweet little infant, with 
golden rings of hair, a tiny coral mouth, and wide- 
open, starry blue eyes. 

“ Why, Enoch, what can it mean ?” gasped out the 
good woman as her face flushed with the feelings 
of a mother at the sight of the little helpless crea- 
ture. “ Who could leave a child at our door on such 
anight as this? And, if it must be done, why not 
at the castle, where it would be, brought up like one 
of gentle birth ?” 

“Tis a mistake, sure, dame,” said the man; “ and 
perhaps ‘twas meant for the castle door instead of 
our humble cot, but the storm and darkness misled 
the stranger, and so the babe is left at the wrong 
place.” But as he spoke Enoch Heath looked at tho 
little one with kindly beaming eyes, which attested 
the truth to his words as he continued: 

“ But since the child is ours, for the time, at least, 
we'll take to it kindly—won’t we, Betsy? as if 'twas 
our own,” and his strong, clumsy, yet gentle fingers 
stroked the child’s head. 
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“Yes, yes, certain it shall bo so!” replied the wife, 
giving the little one, which nestled its soft shiny 
rings of hair so innocently upon her arms, a gemtle 
pressure ; then, as it raised its blue eyes to her face 
and smiled, she tossed it up and caressed it as she 
had her own Enoch when a babe. Then she handed 
the little stranger to her husband; and he took it, 
still gently stroking its soft golden curls with that 
gentle touch of his horny fingers. 

“Tt’s a winsome bit of a thing, Betsy. But do} 
get it something to eat. Warm some 
thedittle thing, for it must be hun 

“Yes, yes, Enoch, in @ moment, \d the wité | 
as she bustled about, filling a cencopa en placog it 


over the coals. 
& silver spoon from the buffet 


Then 8 
és 


he 
in the sag ae (A the pit sa sat watching: 


the tiny stranger with ‘watil 
babe, after calisfying to cravings, fol. ie ee in 
woman's arms. 





and feed | ness 
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“ Yes, the babe is very beautiful, and I see that 
you will be happy henceforth, Enoch. And perhaps 
in your new enjoyment you may forget something of 
your thirst for knowledge,” he said, smilingly. 

“No, no, Lord Edgar!” exclaimed the lad, “ Iv 
shall only have a stronger inducement to 1 han 
that I may teach the little one given to me, my 
sister !” answered the boy, eagerly. 

“Well, you go to layin’ plans pretty carly, shoald 
say,” put in his father, laughing at the lad’s : 










Mrs. Heath, who had arisen) and, nin 
‘child in her good man’s arms, naw god examinix 
the contents of the basket, whighy. nil now, bi 
been undisturbed in her compaseia@ ; 
stranger. She drew out sevel 
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Evocw Huatz his good wife sat beiore | 
the hearth for a 
glimuseting over thet and the sle 
wonten’s arms. 

Both were so Qasy with 
and in watching . 
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ing. footsteps 
the reverie nn ety o— 


A moment, and thy Was thrown opel 









their son Enoch, Lord Edgar C t 
ford, entered, both and hair thoro t 
drenched. ; 


thought you woul be alarnged if he— 
Lord Edgar, but he troke off suddenly in “his ex 
planation and gazed at/thee@éne before him. 

And the lad also started baek as his eyes fell u 
his father and mother ; and? Both the 
gazing in amazement a® the efore 
them—the sleeping infant in Betsy Heath’s arms. 

“Mother, what means this?” exclaimed Enoch 
as he sprang to her side, unconsciously repeating her 
own first question to his father when the latter had 
entered bearing the basket and its burden. 

“ Your father found this baby girt upon the door- 
step when he went out to look for you att hour ago,” 
replied the woman to her boy’s eager question. 

“Oh, mother, how strange! What's darling’ 
And she has golden hair, snch asthe poets in Lord 
Edgar’s books sing about! And the eyes must be 
blue with such hair and long silken lashes. Yow 
will keep her, won't you, for my little sister?” said 
the boy, enthusiastically. 

“Yes, yes; we will keep her for the present,” 
said the father—“ at least, till we know what better 
to do with her; unless Lord Edgar should want her 
up at the castle to cheer up himself and the ol? 
housekeeper by her baby prattle, or mayhap the visits 
of my Lady Jane when she comes from London,” 
said the yeoman deferentially to his noble visitor. 

“Not a bad plan, surely, worthy Enoch, bat not 
very feasible to carry into execution,” said Lord 
Edgar Clemsford, smiling, ‘“ For f think my 
good Dame Bertha would be only frightened -at 
sight of the helpless infant if taken to her; and my 
stately cousin, the Lady Jane Brandock, spends most 
of her time with her husband in the gay London 
circles since her marriago. A young child would be 
rather a burden in her Lume. ‘Tis true that before 
her marriage, on her visits to my castle, she ‘used to 
have her time fully occupied with pets, but they were 
poodles and falcons; and; though she has a kind 
heart, yet I fear she would not find much time to 
undertake the charge of this little stranger; so they 
did wisely in not leaving this waif at my hall door,” 
replied the young nobleman. 

“ Then my. unknown visitor did choose well in 
coming here,” said Enoch Heath, a little prondly ; 
“and, my lad, you shall have a sister to grow up by 
your side.” 

The boy knelt and pressed a kiss upon the fores 
head of the sleeping child, then arising, said to Lord 
Clemsford : 

“My lord, I would not change places with you 
now, for in our cottage home we shall have a bean- 
tiful flower growing into loveliness as the days go 
by. See! isn’t she a tiny blossom? T’have learned 


to talk as thé poets do in your books!” he ‘added, 
half blushing. 

The nobleman, with a smile wreathing his finely 
cut lips at the boy's enthusiastic words, replied, as 
he too beut over aud gazed at the sleeping child: 


' parents 
















: p severed : he 
decrees of a ; orael, relentless fate. all her by thi 
name of Jennie. 

“Now, may heaven’s blessing rest upon Heath 
and his dame, inasmuch as. they deal tenderly and | 
kindly with the child. “ & Moruer.” 


That was all. No othersignature save the touch- 


ing one of“ # mother.” 
And as young Dnoch ceased reading he exclaimed, | 
just im time to prevent tire of a cry which 


utterance 
trembled on Lord Edgar’s lips, while this nobleman 
sheet : 


Surely! the »babe’s 
mother can’t be really heartless, but is forced to this 
step ” 


“Yess perhaps so; lad,” replieit his father; while 
his wife Betsy said, in a low tone, as she wentand 
stood over the babe and looked at:it pityingly : 

“Tt sounds like as though ‘twas writ by a poor, 
broken-hearted ‘young mother, who has got tired of) 
her gay life, and perhaps has been made to. snffer 
more than is bearable im her rich honie, but-can’t 
turn away from it~though she sends her baby: away 
to be brought up different.” 

Lord Edgar, from whose face had passed. all traces 
of agitation, now came forward. 

He still held the 
hand lay r his eyes; butnow he folded 
the sheet, still holding it tightly, while he continued 

ale. 

’ * You do well to keep:the babe, good Master and 
Mistress Heath,” he said. ‘She is evidently one 
whose lineage is noble. Keep her; and, should no 
fands ever reach you I myself will become a surety: 
for her present maintenance, and when she comes:to 
years requiring educational expenditure—for you. will 
agree with me that, though she may be kept secluded 
in your quiet home, she shonld receive all the bene- 
fits of cultivated teachers, including Master Enoch 
here,” he added, with a smile." ‘Phen he said: “By 
your leave, I would liketo retain this letter, which will 
perhaps be safer in thecabinet at my castle than in 
your cottage home, When the girl arrives at yeans 
of understanding she may wish to ‘see the lines 
penned by her mother’s hand.” 

“Tt shall be as:you wish, my Lord Edgar,” said 
the yeoman and his wife in the same breath, while 
the former added : 

“Well, good Enoch, we can best talk about that 
when the time arrives for the girl’s: education, should 
she live till then,” said Lord Edgar. “You will 
give the child your own name, I suppose 2” beasked, * 


with interest. 
“Yes, yes,” said the good wife. “We shall take 




























ster tien 2: 


in his hand: The delicate |! 


the little one as ours, and give her the name, with 
that her own mother chose—Jennic’ Heath! and 
heaven help us to bring her up the innocent, sweet 
maiden her dear, sweet baby face gives token to be! 
Heaven bless the winsome thing! Jennie is a pretty 
name, isn’t it, Lord Edgar? Almost like the Lady 
Jane's own, when I used to see her at your castle 
before she was married and went to live up in 
London. She was a sweet girl my Lady Jane 


i] was,” added the good woman. 


“ But the earl was dark and stern-looking,” spoke 

Enoch Heath. 

Hush, Enoch, hush! ’Tis ‘tbmannerly for you 
pik about gentlefolks—and before their relation 
9°—said his mother in a warning tone to the boy, 
yshe noted the look of pain which, for a brief 
nd, rested upon their guest’s brow. 
the boy looked up quickly. 

'e ave I said any harm, Lord Edgar?” he asked, 

ingly. “If so, I am sorry. But I thought 
y Jane didn't look quite happy ‘when she set 
tem wedding journey. You know, as I was 










ord, in a careless voice, 

y.a-mi a tide of emotion which 
b ept over his f St the lad’s words. “But L 
must be going now mS he arose and placed the 
faded paper carefully in his pocket; and then ad- 
vancing to where the child lay sweetly slumbering, 
he gazed upon it for a moment, with a strange look of 
tendétnbss, overspreading his featyiies. Ly was ajong,. 
long gaze; then Lord Clemsford turned away 
towards the door. But, e tie reached it, he said 
again to Betsy Heath : 

“ Be very, tender, of ‘the babe.;.che, ia-@. wee 
blossom, and will need) all your. tending. I will. 
pease you.are nota loser by, the edoption of this; 
chi ” 

“ Never fear, my. lord, but. my. good dame will Bee 
to. the: little one. as:if,’twas.,her| own,” replied; ber 
hnsband.. ‘She, is over fond af,.children,..and. will. 
give this one as. much care..ag.our.owp Enoch. had. 
when he was a nursling,” he said. 

* Yes, indeed, that L) willl”, aS Dame. Betsy 
heartily. Thenshe added— Bat. will, you mot re~- 
main with us through the night, Lord Edgar ?; We- 
heve a nice clea. bed.in the; spare chamber; and, 
though I know ‘tis not such) ag.your Jordship has 
up at the hall, still, 1 make.bold. to.ask ye, Lord 
Edgar, for the night is so.dark epd-thestorm:se wild.” 

The yeoman spake ap ina cardial voice. 

“ Arye, aye, my, lord; and.E too add my, pleadin’ 
‘that your lordship dous the honour,.to; take. shelter 
under our hnmble roof tomight.. As my good. wife 
‘Betsy says, there’s @ nice fresh, bed, tho’ the linen 
may not be as fine spun as any at your own castle; 
jand it would make us proud to have you rest upon it 
to-night... The storm: is teo fierce for ye to venture: 
\out again ; and, as E:live,” he exclaimed, suddenly 
lawakening tothe fact of Lond Bdger Clemsford’s ean- 
dition, “‘ as I live, ye be. standin’..there, now. in yer 
jwet clothes, which .ye.got, comin’ hither with our 
‘boy. I'll tring ye a dry if .it be a coaxse garment 
in a twinkling,” and he hastened into.ean inner room, 
ito quickly return again with his own; Sunday coat of 
(Gerke ‘Dine eloth,.crpamanted. with brightigils battens 
of full ten years agone, 

But Lard: Edgar declined.it, saying: 

“Many thanks, good Epoch, for your offers of 
clothing and penal but; 1 must) retara |to, the 
castle tornight. I left the old housekeeper ina state 
of great alarm on account of the, storm, fon. she is a 
sad coward at heart when I am,absent,in a dark 
night like this. So I. must -lasten back, and geta 
sécond drenching in order to relieve her anxiety. i 
should have kept Enoch with -m¢:' the 
night, but feared meen be alarmed if he did 
neereneny and so I came hither with nana he con- 
clude “ 
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“IL should join’ with my father and. mother, and 
urge yon tosiay, my kind friend, Lord Edgar, batI 
know how timid old Dame Bertha is—and she ‘will 
think some evil spirit, called out by the storm, had 
gotten hold of your lordsttip,” said the boy. 

“ Phen, if you must go, let me at least walk up to 
the castle with you,” exclaimed the yeoman ‘us his 
visitor drew up his wet cloak around him, prepardtory 
to going eut into the storm, and replaced the hat 
which he had lain upon the table at his entrance, 

“No, no, there is no need of it. Stay within your 
cottage,” Lord Clemsford uttered, “There is no 
need that two should be drenched in order that 
one may'reach home in safety. I am young and 
light of foot, and could il bear your slower gait, 
good Enoch ; so stay you within dry wails, and I 
shall soon be safe at the castle again;”. and so'say- 
ing, Lord Clemsford opened the door, and, with the 
lantern which Dame Betsy had thrust into his hands, 
to guide his path through the darkness, stepped out 
into'the night. 

Half an hour afterwards young Enoch, after re- 
moving his wet garments and warming himself 
the bright, glowing fire, bade his parents good-night, 
and softly kissing the babe, which still lay in a soft 
slumber, retired to his little room beneath the cottage 
eaves. 

And a little later the good wife, nestling the babe 
in her arms, also sought her rest. And, later still, 
safely arrived in his own apartment, at his castle 
home, Lord Edgar Clemsford sat and mused long 
into the hours of night, then sought his couch, only 
to be tossed arid disturbed by a troubled sleep, in 
which the face of his cousin, Lady Jane Brandock, 
and that of the foundling child, were strangely 
blended together. 

From this sleep he was awakened by the sun 
coming in bright and cheery, resting upon his pil- 
low.. The night of storm had passed. The morning 
light had broken clear and sunshiny; and Lord 
Clemsford hailed it as 4 happy omen, after the 
strange events of the past night, 


CHAPTER Iit. 


FPrrrven years: and upwards have passed by 
since that dark night of wild storm upon which the 


little foundling was Jeft at the house of honest En@&h |, 


Heath’s cottage; and, as the years circled round, 
each brought its changes to dweller in hut and hall 
all over the land, | 

To the good yeoman and. his wife Betsy there 
seemed the least perceptible change. Time had 
dealt, lightly with them. There were only a few 
added lines to the brow of each, a few more: silver 
threads in their haix, @ stoutness to their figures ; but 
in all else they seemed little changed. 

Bat in their cottage there were more apparent 
changes. More luxury than formerly existed might 
be noticed in the soft, easy-chairs which their 
thoughtful ‘son ‘had provided for both his parents, 
and the best sitting-room was fitted up with a new 
carpet and nicer furniture than of old; and, besides 
this, there seenred more blossoming flowers, more 
vines clambering about the windows—these last the 
work of the foundling child, Jennie, who had grown 
up into a lovely maid of fifteen summers. 

There was also a stout servant maid, who had, at 
the son’s wish, lived at the cottage for the last few 
years, to take the care from. his, good mother and 
pretty sister, and also assist the father in some of the 
lighter farm tasks. 

Enoch Heath,-the lad of fifteen, whom we firstsaw 
on that night of storm, hed grown from a comely 
youth imto @ tall, handsome man. 

He had, under the patronage andenoouragement of 
Lord Edgar Clemsford, been “sent ‘to school; and 
afterwards ‘to a ¢elebrated university, where, as 2 
graduate, he gained high honours: 

Then, in London, he read law for ‘a term of years 
with a celebratéd-barrister ; and at the expiration of 


that timé won‘ én important case from ‘an opposing’ 


counsel, which not'only gave him gold but a far- 
spreading celebrity that brought him wealth and 


fame in the practice which came rushing in upon him) 
| visitor, to their cottage. 


liké a full, flowing river. 
In the. intervals from his. .practice, which the 


young lawyer spent. at home with his parents, the]! 


old couple, gazing upon their son, felt that, he 
had fully; repaid all the promise of his early; youth, 
and they remembered, and loved to tell over to 
themselves, the days when he would hasten through 


his tasks and go to the Lord Edgar Olemsford’s | 


castle to feet upom the bocks im the library there. 
Andéiso, in their children-their manly Enoch and 


the daughter of their adoption—the goodly couple 
felt themselves wonderfully blest. 

The little Jennie—for thus, it'acctordance with the 
expréssed wish upon the written paper, had they | 
called her—had grown inté 4 lovely girl of fifteen 
summers, with the bloom of youth, beauty, and 
health upon her cheeks, lips, and form. She had 
been as @ daughter to the couple, who had never 
spoken to her of the obscurity of her birth, and of 
that dark night of storm when she was left at their 
door, 

She that she wag the niece of her adopted 
father—the only child of his younger brother, who 
had, with his wife, been swept away by a prevailing 
epidemic about the, time of her birth. 

But in this thought the: waid.:.was mistaken ; for, 

her fathen/and mother had left an 
infant-et the time of their decease, it lived but some 
few weeks. 

Yet these were sufficient for Pnoeh Heath and his 
wife to visit the child, which they did, arriving just 
in time to witness its death. This visit they had 
paid but a short time previvts to the night when the 
foundling was left at their door, so it gave to the 
girl's supposition regarding her parentage a sem- 
blance of truth. 

In obedience to the wishes of the written letter, 
Jennie had been taught all the useful arte of a 
humble domestic life; and in their performance she 
had gained both a healthful strength of frame and 
sparkling, animated manner and countenance. Her 
education also had not been neglected. 

Her brother hail sent her books; and every day, 
for the last five years, she had been sent to the castle, 
where teachers had been. provided for her by Lord 
Edgar Clemsford, and also by Lady Janc Brandock, 
who now spent much of her time there, and who 
seemed to take a deep interest in the cottage maid. 

Lord Edgar Clemsford had been absent now two 
years in a foreign country. Health had failed him ; 
and, advised by his physicians, he had left tis fine 
ol castle home, and gone ont in search of that re- 
newed strength of body whith in travel he hoped to 
| find. 

It was upon & clear, sweet summer's morning, when 
the air was full of fragrance, and buds, blossoms, and 
dark-leaved ‘foliage were clustering thick in .the 
iconntry landscape. 

The clouds were soft and white ; the sky was blue 
.and.deep ; and birds, inseets,,and all created things, 
| were filled with warmth and life. 

Upon such a morning as this the occupants of the 
‘cottage of Enoch Heath were all busibd with their 
\daily employments. _Goed Dame Betsy, in her 
snowy cap tied over her smooth silvered hair, her 
‘neat, every-day dress, and *kérchief folded over her 
beddice, had gone, es was her wont, out into the 
garden at the side of the ¢ottage to enjoy the 
sweet, refreshing morning ‘air, to look at the buds 
and blossoms, and to view the increased gain of her 
own amd her husbarid’s honest thrift. 

|  Semnie was in the gardet before her, in her morn- 
ing dress ; and had been training a straggling jasmine 
jvine to'rnn over a trellis which her adopted father 
had mate for that purpose. As she saw her mother 
come out she left her task and ran to méet her. 

“f am glad to see you still take interest in the 
plants and flowers, Jennie,” said/hermother. ‘ Your 
father and-I, many a time, have. thought that perhaps 
you’d get other notions with your teachings up at 
the castle, especially as the Lady. Jane seems to take 
such a liking to ye, child !.” 

: “Oh, never fear, dear mother, that I shall forget 
the station to which I was born, as a simple peasant 
maid!” said the girl, smilinglys “I can both learn 
book knowledge, and retain my love of home'and 
shonie duties.” And the girl tured, and merrily taking 
the pails from ‘the servatit’s’ hands, bidding her re~ 
imgin where she was, hastenéd to fill them at the 
mossy spring at one corner of the yard. 

| “(Whille she had been at the spring, filling her pails 
\with the clear, sparkling water,a horseman had ridden 
littto the yard, his horses™hoofs giving back no sound 
‘upon the soft, velvety sward; and when she had ¢arried 
jher pails 2 féw paces from the spring she turned, to 
‘become congcious thet the London postman was a 


_But Dame Heath had earlier spied the comer, and 
wy stood mear him, where he sat im the saddle, 

‘with his hand deep in the open maik-bag. 

“ What news bring you, good sir ?” she asked. 

The postman drew forth 4 letter and handed it to 
the dame, replying : 

“ "Dis from your son;who; J take it, is getting to 
be ® weighty man up there in Lunuon. But I have 
another letter for the people up tthe castle yonder, 








which I must haste to deliver, as ff is marked ‘im- 
Ligne? And the post stamp ‘is ‘foreign, Maybe 
is from Lord Bdgar Clemsford ‘himself,” he added 
—for, from having been a long time 2 traveller as the 
London miil-carrier, the man knew. pratty correctly 
alt the cotrespondeace along his route. 
postman touched Mis hat respectfully to 
Betsy Heath, and gave Jénnie acovrtly bow as he 
rede away; and the girl set, down her pails and 
hastened to her mother. e 

“It ig from Brother Enoch !)’ slie exelaimed, joy- 
fally. “Iam soglad!, Perhspshe is coming home, 
mother., Oh, that wonld be so: délightful! He 
hasn’t been home for six ‘long nionths-—n0t since 
Christmas ; and endo only thirty miles away.” 

“ Well, the boy knows best when to come!” said 
the mother—for the man of fill thitty ‘years was 
still, with her, “the boy.” ‘He hasn’f been abld 
to come down to see us, or he surely would. But it 
does seem a long spell since he, was;home ; and per- 
haps this letter will say he is coming now. Open it, 
Jennie, and read it—for your eyes can se@ quicker 
than mine!” and she gaye the letter into.the girl's 
hands. 

Jennie quickly. tore it open amd perused its con- 
tents. As she finished she exelaimed: 

“Oh, yes, mother, Enoch is coming home! He 
will be here to-morrow night; amd the lord of the 
castle is coming home too at the same time, ‘ Lord 
Edgar Clemsford arrived in. Londow two days ago, 
Enoch says, and has persuaded him to eomé down 
and take @ little vacation whem he cotties home ; and 
they will be here together to-mériéw at sundown! 
Oh, I am so glad they are céitiing ! Tt will be nice 
te have Baech at home again for a long vacation, 
and the lord up at the castle too—for it has beet 
gloomy enough flere since He his been away, 
excepting when Lady Jane Brazidock has been 
from London!” excluimed the girl, in happy tones ; 
then she added, “ I wonder if Lady Jane will remain. 
there when his lordship arrives, for she didn’t 
use to be there so much when Lord, Edgar was at 
home,” 

“ There: was. no, need of it, then, child,” replied hee 


‘mother, “for, when my lord is at heme: he can see to 


all the goings om at the castle, and J suppose Lady 
Braadock only thought it mecessmry to stay there 
when he was away; But most likely now she will 
go back to her Londen home an@ to her husband.” 

“Yes, mother’; but I Hope she will not hurry away, 
for I shell miss: her much and ‘would rather the 
lord would stay: wway binself!” said the girl, with a 
pout on her rosebud lips. 

“Well, chilé, we can’t always huve things just 
as we wart ‘em; and F suppose it’s for the best, 
sometimes, that we can’t, ‘Though Ido hope that 
ifmy Lord Edgar gets back his health again, he'll 
stay at home now at the e¢astle all the nest o’ his 
days. And I’hopé too that my Lady Jare will stop 
longer—though mest likely she’ll hurry back to her 
grand husband again. | She’s a sweet, noble lady— 
and it was a proud day for you, my child, when she 
took such a fancy to ye; though, if Ido say it, 


you're as good as.the best of the gentlefolks, in my 


way o’ thinkin’ ” but here the good dame closed 
her lips, over which.nd confession of the girl’s mys- 
terious birth must pass. 

Jennie laughed at her mother's words, and an- 
swered, lightly! Oh,'youvalways did your best to 
spoil me by your flatteries—you and father and 
Enoch, you know.” 

“ Well; we've a right to, child ; only’ don’t go to 
listenin’ to strange follts’ Words,” said the dame, with 
a meaning glance. ‘ That young London chap that’s 
been stoppin’ round here’ lately seemis to be taking the 
business out 0’ our hands, with his highflown com- 
pliments and Visits here.” 

“ As if I believed or cared for a word ha says!” 
replied Jennie, tossing her bead with a charming 
grace and spice of coguetry. “I hope he will. set 
out for London ; he can’t, go toa soen!” 

“So say I too, danghter!” broke..in the yeoman, 


| who just then set his, heavy foot, oyer.the porch of 
the cottage his.good dame and the: girl hed gained 


while they talked, ‘‘1.<lon’t,.waat any young sprigs 
0’ gentility spyin’ rommd Sweet Brier Uatiage arter 
you. But what's this I hear ?+-the boy comin' home, 


and in company with Lord Edgar ! that's'glory enough 


for one day—ain’t it, dame? Who'd ever a thought 
Enoch Heath’s son would ha’ been a mate for quality 
folks? You must make! your best cake and custards, 
Betsy. ‘Old ‘Bertha; up at the castle, is up to her 
elbows in- sweets.” - 

And ‘so glike to hall and cottage caine the joyful 
tidings of the loved one’s expected return. 

(To be continued.) 
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Parstey Pxep.—In Peel's private house experi- 
ments, though of a homelier sort, were also carried on. 
On one occasion, we are told, the manufacturer him- 
self was working in his kitchen, designing patterns 
and planning how best to print them off, when his 
little daughter ran off tothe herb-garden and brought 
back a sprig of parsley. Witha child’s eloquence 
she pointed out its beauty and begged him to use itas 
a pattern, The hint was promptly acted A 
pewter ony was at once taken down from the 
dresser, and father and daughter between them 
roughly sketched a figure of the leaf, which served 
for a first experiment. It was soon copied and im- 
proved upon. Nancy’s pattern, as it was known in the 
family, became a favourite among calico buyers, and 
because of it the father obtained the nickname, 
throughout Lancashire, of Parsley Peel.—“ Old Robert 
Peel at Blackburn,” in English Merchants. By H. R. 
Fox Bourne, 





FRIEND SAMUEL. 





“Mercy sake alive, Samuel, did you tell Mr. 
Ashby that ?” exclaimed Hannah Starbird, in tones 
of dismay. 

“Of course I told him that. What should I have 
told him ?” returned her husband, with simple ho- 
nesty of expression. 

“ But,” went on tho wife, in great tribulation, 
“you've tipped over your own dish. I should have 
thought you would have had more regard for your 
own interest.” 

“My dear wife,” said Samuel Starbird, lighting his 
pipe afresh, “ will you tell me what you would have 
told Friend Ashby if you had been ia my place? You 
must remember that he asked my opinion in the 
matter.” 

“Why,” answered Hannah, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, “I should have smoothed the matter over as 
best I could. There was no need of your com- 
mitting yourself in any way.” 

“But,” persisted Mr. Starbird, “he asked me a 
direct question, and I must do one of three things: I 
must refuse to answer; or I must prevaricate; or I 
must answer truly. Had I done the first, he would 
éertainly have had reason to find fault with me. Had 
I done the second, he would have had sense and 
penetration enough to have seen through it. Sof 
chose to.do the latter. I told him simply and truly 
just what I thought of the matter.” 

“That's just your way, Samuel. If your strict 
motives of propriety do not lead you into trouble, 
they will lead you to loss. I had hoped you would 
get the little brown cottage, and been overseer of the 

ig farm. But it is all over now, If you have made 
an enemy of Mr. Ashby, you can have no more hope 
in that quarter. Leonard Goodman will get the cot- 
tage and the farm.” 

“He may do so,” admitted the husband, re- 
signedly. 

“You know he has been trying to obtain the 
situation.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And, of course, Ashby will give it to bim.” 

“Then Friend Ashby will get the worst of the bar- 
gain,” returned Samuel, quietly. “Goodman is a 
very fair hand to work ; but his judgment is poor, and 
I do not consider him reliable.” 

“But what does Mr. Ashby know of that ?” 
pursued Hannah. “Hoe is comparatively a stranger 
here, and probably thinks that Leonard is as capable 
as you are. Oh, I wish you had beena little more 
prudent.” 

“Never mind, Hannah, I have been honest, and 
am willing to abide by the result. I can live where 
Lam until something better turns up.” 

* * * * * 

On this same evening, in another cot not far away, 
another husband and wife were conversing. 

“Nancy,” said Leona after he had 
lighted his pipe, “Tbeliove I shall get the brown cot- 
tage and the farm.” 

The wife was all attention, for her heart had been 
get upon the brown cottage ; and after she had taken 
a seat her husband proceeded : 

“The question had been simmered down until 
it rested between Sam Starbird and me, and for a 
spell L thought Sam would get it; but I reckon his 
game’s up now. He’s made old Ashby awful mad.” 

“But,” inte Nancy, “is it a fact that Sam 
Starbird talked so sarsy to the old Quaker?” 

“He did, Nancy. At any rate, I don’t believe 
Ashby’ll ever overlook it in him. It wasn’t exactly the 
place of such a man as Starbird to come down on the 
likes of Mr. Ashby in that shape. I tell ye, I caleu- 
late to look and see which side my bread’s buttered 
en. I reckon I've made it all right with the old 
fellow. You don't catch me tipping over my own dish 
~—not if I know myself.” 

* Well,” said the wife, with much satisfaction, “I’m 





sorry if Starbird has got himself into trouble, because 
he is réally a good sort of a man; but I shall be 
glad if you get the place.” 

“Oh, I’m just about sure of it,” returned Goodman, 
confidently ; and then, with a little hesitating in his 
tone, he added, “ As you say, Sam Starbird is a good 
sort of a man; but really I don’t like quite so much 
show of ve, oe And then, again, I don’t like to see 
anybody set himself up as so much better than other 
folks.” 

Mrs. Goodman made no objection to this view, but 
was rather inclined to admit that these professions of 
extreme morality were hollow and useless things after 
all. 

. * * * * 

In a beautifully situated township, not far from 
a noted provincial capital, was one of the best agri- 
cultural estates in the country. It contained several 
hundred acres, and was im an exceedingly fine state 
of cultivation. The owner's dwelling was-a stately 
mansion, surrounded by great trees, and tastefully 
laid-out walks and gardens, with barns and stables 
elaborately ornamented, and with minor apartments 
for the household servants. 

At some distance from the mansion, in a pretty vale, 

with a spacious yard and garden, and with conyenient 
outbuildings, stood a brown stone cottage. The 
dwelling itself was not only desirable, but the office of 
superintendent of the estate, allowing that the owner 
was a fair and honourable man, was well worth seek- 
ing. 
William Ashby, a Quaker, who had amassed a for- 
tune in mercantile pursuits, at an advanced age had 
retired and purchased this estate, upon which to pass 
the evening of hisdays. He wasan honourable man, 
and he meant to be a good man: -but of late years he 
had suffered from disease, and was at times inclined 
to be nervous and irritable. 

It was early in spring when Friend Ashby moved 
his family out and made his home in the mansion, 
and for a few. weeks he had the assistance of a man 
who had lived some time on the place in directing 
the preparing of land and the putting in of crops. 

He had not yet engaged a superintendent, as he 
wished to prove his man before he intrusted him 
with so much responsibility, so the brown cottage 
was at present empty; but the garden connected 
therewith, being a most excellent one, and well sup- 
plied with grapes and fruit trees, was carefully 
dressed and planted. 

Samuel Starbird and Leonard Goodman had both 
worked for the Quaker, and had both applied for the 
situation as superintendent ; but as yet no decision 
had been made. 

Ashby evidently intended to try them farther be- 
fore making his choice. 

Close by the brown cottage, where the land of the 
estate cornered upon the highway, lived.a poor cob- 
ler, named Isaiah Batties. 

He was a jolly old fellow, owning the low, nar- 
row roof that covered his head, and some two or 
three acres of land around it. 

He pounded away upon his lapstone and with his 
pegging-hammer, istli or singing as he 
worked; while his good wife, grown a little too old 
for charring out at the houses of the neighbours, as 
she had been wont to do, divided her time between 
her own household duties and the care of a large 
flock of hens. 

Her aviary had been 4 source of much profit, for 
at certain seasons of the year her hens yielded her 
eggs enough to purchase nearly all the provisions 
needed for family use. 

But sometimes she was not so careful of her aviary 
as she might have been; and since the brown cot- 
tage had been unoccupied she had been more lax than 
usual. 

She allowed her hens to run at will, and much of 
their living they gleaned from the grounds around 
the neighbouring cot. 

One day Friend Ashby came down and found at 
least fifty hens im the garden upon hisland. It 
chanced to be one of his blue days, with an easterly 
wind, and he was not feeling in a pleasant mood. 
With the cobbler it chanced to, be directly the ep- 


posite. He was feeling joyous and merry. He had | pe 


plenty of good work on hand, his stock was of the 
first quality, and his pegs were smooth and sharp 
and tough. Ashby came around and looked inat the 
shop door, and snapped out very sharply something 
about the hens in his garden. Isaiah answered with 
a smile, whereat Friend Ashby grew more wroth. 

“Tut, tut, man,” cried the cobbler, with a merry 
laugh. “I thought you were a friend. Upon my 
soul, I’m astonished to see one of your cloth losing 
his temper.” : 

More words passed, the cobbler laughing all the 
while, and the Quaker growing more‘and more angry ; 
and finally Ashby went away with the declaration 
upon his lips that it he saw the hens in his garden 





again he’d shoot them. 





On the following day Mrs. Battles, at her hus- 
band’s request, kept in most of her hens; but a few 
of them got out in spite of her, and, naturally enough, 
made their way directly to where the ground had 
rene made soft and mellow in the neighbouring gar- 

en. 

Now it so happened that one of the Quaker’s 
visitors—a young man from the city—had been out 
hunting during the forenoon, and as he was return- 
ing the host met him close by the brown reg ar 

“TI declare!” cried Ashby, trembling with ill-feel- 
ing, “there are those fowls in my garden again, and 
they are certainly doing much mischief.” 

“T should say as much,” returned the sportsman. 
“Bless my soul! how they dig into the ground.” 

“Charles, give me the gun. Is it loaded ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“Ts it heavily loaded ?” 

“No, only a light charge.” 

Friend Ashby took the piece, and levelled it, and 
fired. 


“Bless me, Charles! dost thee call that a light 
charge? I declare it came very near throwing me 
over,” P 

“Never mind,” returned the young man, laughing, 
“you've made a capital shot, and you can make up 
your mind thatsome of those hens will never scratch 
any more.” 

Friend Ashby rubbed his aching shoulder a, few 
moments, and then reflected awhile. 

“T am sorry that the-cobbler-man allowed his hens 
to run in my garden after the warning I gave him,” 
he said, musingly. 

Just then Isaiah Battles came out, and when he 
saw what had happened he gathered up the dead 
hens, three in Sanaa and having wrung the necks 
of two more that had been severely punished, he 
turned to the Quaker and thus spoke : 

“ Friend Ashby, you have saved me much trouble. 
These fowls are already killed, and I shall only have 
to pluck off their feathers to fit them for the mar- 
ket.” 

This speech made the Quaker wroth, and he re- 
torted : 

“Thee can have as many more of the hens killed 
as thee chooses to let run in-my garden.” 

“Well,” returned the cobbler as he turned upon 
his heel, “I'll let my wife know Saeed 

And with that he disappeared beyond the hedge. 

That evening Samuel Starbird, who had been at 
work on the farm, met the old man near the mansion, 
and spoke about the brown cottage. ; 

In the course of the conversation Ashby remarked 
that whoever occupied that cottage would be likely 
to have trouble with the cobbler’s hens. 

“I shot some of them this noon,” ‘he said. 

Mr. Starbird made no reply tothis, and presently 
the Quaker, as though desirous of support in his posi- 
tion, put the question direct : 

“ Dost thou blame me, Friend Starbird ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” answered Samuel, a little re- 
luctantly, “my opinion can be-of no service to you.” 

“And yet, Samuel, I would have it. Dost thou 
blame me for what I did?” 

“If you must know what I think,” replied the man, 
thus pushed, “I will tell you traly.. Ido blame you 
very much.” 

“ Ah—and wherefore?” demanded Ashby, a: little 


surprised. 

“In the first place,” replied Starbird, “Isaiah 
Battles is a poor man, honest and kindhearted, and 
one of the most ready to do an act of kindness of any 
of the people hereabouts. Inthe next place, I am 
sure that Mrs, Battles would have finally kept her 
hens away if you had given her time to fix up her 
hen-house. Iam very sure that only a few of her 
hens were out this forenoon.” 

“Hast thou any more reasons, Friend Samuel?” 
inquired the Quaker, rather sarcastically. 

This tone of sarcasm touched the honest man in a 
tender spot, and he bluntly replied: 

“T think all the reasons are against you, sir. You 
are a rich man, and the damage those hens could 
have done your property is as nothing to you. I 
think you made a great mistake. All right-minded 
e will sympathize with the poor cobbler,, and 
their judgment will beagainst you. In fact, such acts 
only tend to injure you in the estimation of the-quiet 
people here. But, sir, I am willing to believe 
that you acted in the heat of passion, and that 
your own good sense would prevent you from doing 
the like again.” 

“Indeed, Friend Starbird, thou art a plain-spoken 
man, at all events; and when I want my faults enu- 
merated I will send for thee.” 

“ And when you do send for me,” responded Star- 
bird, with emphasis, “you can depend upon it that if 
you ask me a direct question I shall give you a direct 
and truthful answer.” 

Mr. Ashby bowed, and Samuel Starbird walked 
away; and directly afterwards Leonard Goodman. 
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who had been standing within hearing distance, ap- 
proached, and was accosted by the rietor : 

“Well, Friend Goodman, what dost thou think of 
this matter?” 

“By gracious!” replied Leonard, quickly. “I 
think you did just right. What else could you have 
done? It’s high’ time that such folks as old Battles 
and his wife were made to know what’s what! Be- 
cause he happens to be poor is no reason that his hens 
should destroy other people’s property. I-suppose 
some thieves are poor, but that is no reason why 
they shouldn’t be. punished for stealing, Don’t you 
trouble, sir; you. did just right, and I'll back you up 
in it.” 

The Quaker made, no reply, and pretty soon the 
visitor continued : 

“Both those men seek to obtain the situation of 
superintendent of your farm?” 

“ Yes, Charles.” 

“ And I suppose you will select the last one.” 

“What makes you think’ so?” 

“Because he is so ready to back you up in your 
work.” 

“ That might be considered a recommendation, sure- 
ly; but tell me, Charles, which thinkest thon is the 
best qualified: for the place? Which of the two 
wouldst thou soonest trust ?” 

“T can answer that question very readily,” returned 
the young man. “I think Mr. Starbird by far the 
best man—the best in every respect.” 

The Quaker nodded, and there the. subject 
dropped. 

In the evening, when Friend Ashby was alone with 
his wife, he told her what he had done, and confessed 
that he felt sorely ashamed of himself. 

He had hardly got used to the ways of these easy 
country people, and he had allowed his temper to 
overcome him in a very disgraceful manner. 

“Never mind,” said the quiet and gentle Ruth, 
“ the matter can be easily mended. I know what 
thou wilt do in the morning, William.” 

“What wouldst thou have me to do, Ruth?” 

“ Ask thine own conscience, William. I am not 
afraid to trust that. And furthermore, my husband, 
T have faith to believe that ere long the healthy air, 
and the pleasant occupations of this country life, will 
so far renovate thy health that thy spirit will be more 
meek and forbearing.” 

That night Friend Ashby slept soundly, and early 
on the following morning he called one of his men 
servants, and directed him to catch five of the finest 
hens of his choicest stock; and when they had been 
secured in a large basket, the man took them upon 
his shoulder and followed his master; and when 
they reached Isaiah’s cottage they found the cobbler 
and his wife.busily engaged in fixing up their hen- 
house, 

“Friend Battles,” spoke the Quaker, “I have 
brought to thee five of my finest hens. They are of 
a choice breed, and I know they will please thee. I 
did very wrong yesterday, and I am_ heartily 
ashamed of myself. But let us say nothing more about 
it. Of course thou wilt keep thy hens out of my 
garden as well as thou canst, and I will try to meet 
any accidents which may happen hereafter in a pro- 
per spirit.” 

The cobbler and his wife were both too sensible 
and kind-hearted to ‘@ any scene on the occa- 
sion, and they expressed their gratitude for the gift 
of the fowls as though nothing had +happened out of 
the way. 

In fact, the old lady, when she beheld the magni- 
ficent bird , was fairly beside herself with joy, for 
she had often looked upon those very feathered 
bipeds with longing eyes. 

When evening came again Friend Ashby called 
Mr. Starbird into his house, and. conducted him to 
his library ; and there he made arrangements for 
putting him into possession of the brown stone cot- 
tage, and also for placing in his hands the manage- 
ment of his extensive farm ; and the offer of salary 
was entirely beyond the man’s most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

“Friend Starbird, thee looks surprised. Didst 
thou not expect that I should give thee the place ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied Starbird, wiping a bit of 
moisture from his eyes, “I had feared that: what I 
said to you last evening might have offended 

ou ” 
lar Friend Starbird,” pursued the Quaker, frankly, 
“hadst thou given that opinion unsought I might 
have had cause for offence, but seeing that I asked 
thee for thine opinion, thou couldst have done no 
less than answer me. And that thou hadst the bold 
honesty -to tell me just what thee held to be the 
truth convinces me that I may depend upon thee in 
more serious matters. Now go home, Samuel, and 
make thine arrangements as speedily as possible ; for 
work is pressing just at this season, and I want thee 
at hand, where I can confer with thee when it 
pleaseth me.” 





We need hardly add that Friend Ashby never had 
reason to regret the choice he had made of the super- 
intendent. 

And Hannah Starbird was led to honour her hus- 
band more and more from the day on which she 
became mistress of the brown cottage. 

Leonard Goodman was hardly able to comprehend 
it. He deemed Friend Ashby a very curious man. 
For his part, had he been in Ashby’s place, he would 
never in the world have given the brown cottage 
and the superintendent’s berth to Sam Starbird— 
never, after what Starbird had said to him about 
shooting the cobbler’s hens. 

But perhaps he understands it by this time; and 
if he does, then he has learned a useful lesson. 

8. C. J. 





CURIOUS CUSTOM IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


Near to Gloucester, and situated between the 
Severn and the Wye, isthe Forest of Dean, a royal 
property, for many years the source of much discom- 
fort, and almost forcibly held by bands of poachers 
and frée miners, 400 families of whom were ex- 
pelled by Cromwell during his day of power. The 
aspect of the forest is picturesque in the extreme, the 
woodlands being varied by oak, beech, and weeping 
birch, diversified by hawthorn ‘and holly ; the com- 
mons are gorgeous with farze, ‘ with golden buckets 
hung ;” the banks dappled with violets, primroses, 
and windflowers, festooned by bind-weed and bud- 
ding honeysuckle. 

Nor is all. this beauty left without the charm of 
music and yoice—the very air trembles with the 
melody gushing from thousands of feathered throats, 
chiming in with the tinkling silvery upper tones of 
the brooklets, and the deep bass of the mighty voice 
of the Severn; and now and then, clear over all, 
wild and weird-like, but with a charm ~.4 spell of 
its own, rings forth the double note of the bird of 
spring. 

Oh, cuckoo; shal I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
Or, what says the Welsh poet, Llynwach Hen ? 
_—— to that hour belong tee 
@ you merry 
Joined a pam Sad nae o song 
Near to the grove in yonder plain. 

And yet old Chaucer calls the cuckoo vile; and 
Shakespeare, too, vilifies the “ harbinger of Spring.” 
We of the North call it “gouk,” which wise men 
say is a corruption of the Saxon word “ geac,” used 
by Shakespeare when Malvolio, fooled to the top of 
his bent, reproaches Olivia : 

Why have you suffered me to be 
Made the most notorious geck and gull 
That o'er invention played on ? 

Maidens are eager in counting the number of notes 
uttered by the cuckoo when they hear it for the first 
time in the year, believing the number to signify the 
years they are doomed to remain spinsters. 

Among the curious customs existing in the forest 
was one intended as a charm against smut in wheat. 
This is a beltein. On the Ist of May the herdsmen 
hold their beltein, or rural sacrifice. They cut a 
square trench in the ground, leaving a turf in the 
middle; on that they make a fire of wood, and on it 
dress a large candle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and 
milk, besides which ingredients they bring plenty of 
beer and whisky, for each of the company must con- 


tribute something. The rite begins by spilling some |: 


of the caudle on the ground as a libation ; then every- 
one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised 
nine square nobs, each dedicated to some superior 


‘being or god, supposed to be the preserver of their 


flocks and herds and lands; or to some animal as their 
natural enemy. Each person then turns his face to 
the fire, and, breaking off a nob, throws it over his 
shoulder, saying—“ This I give thee, preserve my 
horses, my sheep, my wheat,” as the case may be; 
after propitiating the gods, they try the same with 
their enemies—“ This I give thee, oh, fox, leave me 
my lambs; this to thee, oh, hooded crow; to thee, 
oh, strong-winged eagle!” 

When the ceremony is over they dine on the 
caudle, and that which is left is hidden by two per- 
sons selected for the important trust, and tpon the fol- 
lowing Sunday the party reassemble, and the remains 
of the feast are consumed. 





WATER THAT WILL NOT Drown.—All travellers 
have mentioned with astonishment the peculiar buoy- 
ancy of the water of the Great Salt Lake, and it is 
truly surprising. No danger of shipwreck need ever 
cross the minds of those who navigate the lake, for 
it would be simply impossible for them to sink if 
thrown overboard. With the hands clasped to- 
gether under the head, and feet crossed, one can 
float on the very surface of the lake with at 
least one-third of the body above the water. Upon 








@ warm summer’s day there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in going to sleep. upon the lake, 
and allowing one’s self to be blown about as the wind 
permitted ; only one would need an umbrella to keep 
off the rays of the sun. It has been stated that 
three buckets of this water will yield one bucket of 
solid salt, but inasmuch as water will not hold above 
25 per cent. of saline matter in solution, and if more 
be added it is instantly deposited upon the bottom, 
this estimate is, of course, too large. On inquiring 
of the Mormons engaged in procuring salt, they 
unanimously stated that for every five buckets of 
water they obtained one bucket of salt, which gives 
the proportion as no less than 20 per cent. No 
visitor to the lake should omit the bath; the sensa- 
tion in the water is most luxurious, and leads one to 
think one’s self floating in the air. Onthe way back to 
the city it will be as well for the bather tostop at the 
sulphur baths just outside the town, and remove the 
saline incrustations which will have formed upon 
him, by a plunge into the fine swimming-bath, whose 
only objection is its peculiar odour and its great 
heat, which requires a large admixture of cold 
water. 





THE BEAUTIES OF MEMORY. 


PEARLS of priceless worth resemble human hearts 
in their brightest purity—gems that speak a language 
most sublime, hallowing the lightest tastes ; though 
some there are who, perhaps, may deem them profit- 
less. 

For my single self I cannot boast of eloquence like 
some who write for fame: the human brain is the 
mansion of thought, sense, wisdom and justice ; the 
source of which springs from the heart’s pulsation— 
the mainspring of life’s action ; and if from the depths 
of thought my accents come with truth and integrity 
I shall deem myself fortunate by meriting and re- 
ceiving approbation. 

And long may such my better thoughts empioy, 
To give instruction, and afford some joy. 

Oh, how beautifully memory brings back with the 
present the fading dreams of happy by-gone years; 
when lovely flowers bedecked tho verdant lawns, 
o'er which we've strayed with hearts brimiul of 
glee, ere sprang from grief the fount of bitter tears, 
or sorrow’s mark was stamped upon our brows. Like 
glittering gems from out the mighty deep, bright 
visions come in memory of the past. Of loved ones 
far away, whose lovely voices shed a halo around 
our lightsome hearts—a fragrance which in life can 
never cease to be. Yet, alas! those dear companions 
of our tender years, who witnessed our early bloom, 
whose lips we’ve fondly kissed, have long since 
passed away—fallen, as autumn leaves do fall, to 
mingle with their parent earth. 

But there is a power divine, unseen by mortal eye, 
which bringeth comfort to the troubled mind, and 
which cheers the soul with hopes that never fade. 

J. A. 





GUY BYNGEWORTHE. 
eemeerpentinnen Sanaa 
CHAPTER VIL 


Ir was like a ghostly figure gliding between and 
chilling them both with its icy breath. . 

. Lighthouse Dick strode to the window and looked 
out through the flaring brightness into the black, 
empty space beyond. 

His wife arose and crept down the stairs again. 
She heard the clear, sweet tones of Hesperia sing- 
ing for the second time the vesper hymn at the 
couch of the invalid, but she went into the kitchen 
and sat down there in the darkness, with her hands 
clasped tightly over her forehead. 

She never moved or stirred until two hours later, 
when her daughter came in with the candle. 

“Why, mother,” exclaimed Hesperia, “are you 
here alone, and in the dark ?” 

“JT do not mind the dark. It is better for my 
head, I think I must get to bed as soon as I can. 
Your father will find a place in the sitting-room for 
the gentleman. Come to bed with me, darling.” 

“Ts my father still up in the lantern?” asked the 
girl, her clear eye taking note of the ghastly face. 

“TI suppose so. I have not heard him come 
down.” 

“T thought you were there too. I hoped——” 

“ What did you hope, darling ?” 

Hesperia flung her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

“T hoped that somehow this strange icy estrange- 
ment, that has distressed me ever since I was old 
enough to perceive it, was being broken up. It is an 
uncommon thing for you to come up to the lantern 
when father is there, and I could not help seeing 
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thore Was somé hiddem excitement about both of you 
tonight. Oh, mother, mother, why do not you and 
father love each other as you both love me ?” 

“My poor Hesperia! Have you been disquieting 
yourself ali this time, and we entirely unconscious of 
it ?” said the mother, in a sad, pained voice. 

“ How coulif I help it ?” sobbed Hesperia ; “I who 
loved you both so dearly, and yet who must some- 
how love you séparately? Why is it? Oh, mother, 
tell me why it must be so.” 

Mrs. Morne Claspéd the little pleader still more 
closely, but her face was averted so that the girl 
could not read it while ahe answered : 

“My dear child, you must net disquiet yourself 
with imaginary griefa. Bemember that we are old 
people, and time has steadied and sebered us. You 
never heard an uskiad word or en angry tene be- 
tween us.” 

* No, no; you are coldly polite, but. itis that which 
chills me. You are neither of yon tae old to pet and 
fondle me. Don’t yeu love ny father as much as you 
love me, mother ?” 

A mournful pathos, a passionate wail was in the 
low tone which burst from thet heaving breast. 

“ Love him! ehild, 1 would: die for him any time.” 

Hesperia kissed the white lips,.and smoothed the 
wan, hollow cheek with her dimpled hands, while she 
rourmured, pityingly : 

“ My poor mother, my poor mother! It must be 
his fault then. I will love you best after this.” 

“ No, no,” cried Mas: Marne, sharply, “you are all 
the joy he ans, Hesperia. I cam bear to relinquish 
your tenderness if I knew it is coniforting him. Do 
not think hardly of him, my precious one, he has 
been sorely tried. am the cause of alk. He loved 
me once as ardently as you or I could ask. Oh, 
heavens, he proved it, he proved it to his woe !” 

She wrung her hands, but abrapthy checked her 
convulsive sebbimg as she heard the firm footfall dc- 
scending the stairs. 

“He is coming—go te him, Hesperia, darling. I 
am tired end wérm ewt, But. you need not come to 
bed until you like.” 

Half an hour afterwards (Hesperia came softly into 
the litthe bed-room. But the wide-open, wakeful 

eyes from the conch showed her that her care was 
unnecessary. 

“ Have the gentlemen retired ?” asked Mrs. Morne. 
“Did the young’ man need anything more for ‘his 
wounded limb?” 

“T brought them all they wonld be likely to need, 
and father dreSsed. it anew. He thought he was 
likely to pass a comfortable night. Mow is your 
poor head ?” 

* And your father—will he sleep as usual in the 
lantern chamber 2” 

“I suppose, so.,. He kissed and wished me good- 
night just now.” 

“ He loves you with »-wenderful love, Hesperia. 
Never fail him, child.” 

A low, wistful sigh accompanied the words. The 
girl bent down and kissed her. 

“ Nor fail you either, my mother. Now I must 
repeat my prayer. How many yeats 1 have knelt 
just in this spot, might after night |” 

She knelt, clagped her fair ‘hands and closed her 
eyes. 

The mother’s pale lips moved likewise in dumb 
accompaniment, and when the girl arose and. extin- 
guished the candle the eager, outstretched arms 
gathered her close im @ passionate pressure against 
the weary, yearning heart. 

‘My lamb, my rese, my star,” murmured the 
caressing mother’s tomes, 

“How many nights we have slept here together 
without a single interval,” said Heaperia. “1 never 
thought it remarkeble until to-night, hearing how 
Mr. Allan roved far and wide from his mother's side. 
Why, you aad I have slept hero, every night for ten 
years and more. Mot asingle might away.” 

“ Three, my dear; ., When you had the fever | 
held you ia my arms in the sitting-room through the 
woeful nights.” 

“ But that was met leaving the house. Why do 
we stay here go closely? Have we nowhere to visit 
away from the lighthouse, mother ?” 

“ Mr. Allan is a young man, and men are of a rov- 
ing disposition.” 

“ But my father stays here likewise. . Besides, Mr. 
Allan has a sister, aad she has travelled all ever 
England, Scotland and France, he says, He thought 
it so odd we were living here,” 

“ Did he ask you questious? That was impertinent 
in him, Mind you aaswer no more, Hesperia,” was 
spoken hastily aad sharply. 

“ Why, what do I know that cam do harm in being 


told ? It is only to-day’ that L have discovered my 
own profound jignorance. JI thought always to be 
content with playing with the sands, shells, and 
sea-mosses, finding ary happiness in their wondrous 
loveliness ; but when Mr. Allan told me to-night of 
the great pathless ocean, the quaint old cathedrals, 
the piles upon piles of buildings im the great cities, 
the busy, hurrying, struggling, aspiring tide of hu- 
man life, somehow this seemed a cage, a prison cell, 
this dreary old lighthouse,” 

“YT wish he had stayed away. I wish his boat 
had sunk in the surf ere it brought Bim here'!’”” burst 
angrily from Mrs..Morne. “If he has robbed you of 
your peace of mind, your sweet content, your glad 
tranquillity, then are we all miserable indeed.” 

“Oh, mother, how.can you.speak.so bitterly of the 
poor young man? He is so kind hearted and 
gracious; so condescendingly forgetful of the dif- 
ference——” 

“What difference?” demanded the mother, indig- 
nantly, turning restlessly upon her pillow. 


born gentleman ad the poor, obscure lighthouse- 
keeper’s family,” replied Hesperia ; and without seeing, 
it the mother knew there was a scartet flush tinging 
her cheek. 

The latter sighed heavily, and was lost in earnost 
self-communing for soure few moments. Then she 
said, gravely: 

“My child, do not, I pray you, allow this unfortn- 
nate visit to rob you of your peace of mind, to fill 
you with the tormenting diyquiet of a distontented, 
ambitious longing. Believe your mother, Hesperia, 
this place holds for you, as well a3. for us, the} 
sweetest. peace and calm that the whole wide world 
can offer. This gay young man’s brilliant descrip-_ 
tions of that outer life, 30 oor to you, does not 
show the hollow mockery, the woeful disappoint- 
ments, the fierce: trials, the threatening dangers 
which the bright gildimg ) and the gay flowers hide 
from the thoughtlesselifidven of the world. I speak 
as oné ,having, due, knowledge, my child. I have 
come through fire to aecept this, refuge as the safest 
home the whole wide earth cau offer me.” 

“But would you heat nie inte believing» life like 
yours the height bf happiness ?” pursued the girl. 
Mrs. Morne shivered. 

“ Heaven forbid, my darling, that your saddest. 
hour should be odé half as bitter as the stmmiest diy 


be deceived in that way, L.only spoke ca your ac+- 
count. I said a removal hence might bring ‘you the 
deepest misery.” 

“ Might, but again might net... Why sixould I be 
marked as a victim. for misfortune to pounce upen 
if I once emerge from! this seclusion ?” 

“Why indeed, poor child! Butthe dreariest ex-, 
perience of bumanity Ass that the innocent must often. 
suffer for the guilty.’ 

‘‘ Who has been guilty, 2” demanded Hesperia, ab- 
Tuptly, 

“What: have LI been saying?” answered her mo- 
ther, in a terrified voi¢e:: “I must imdeed have 
spoken wildly for you to have come to soistrange a 
con¢lusion. But T'd@m unfit to ‘talk teemight with 
this throbbing pain in mry’temples. I must try and 
steep. Kiss me and tdy good-night, my darling, and 
hold fast te your ol happy, ‘cheerful, contented dis- 
position.” 

“ Good-night, mothe? ; Twifl mot tease you with 
troublesome questions.” 





CHAPTER VITL 
“ Go away, father, and leave me here. They have 
ah instinctive dread.of you. ,. 1 told you in the com- 
mencement that you arust.teke mae as a partuer into 


‘this business. Now, i think you must leave me to 


the whole of it,” seid, Allan Brent to his father ‘the 
next morning after the do¢ter hadgaid him a visit, 
and pronounced his. aceident » bad bruise and sdvere 
sprain, but a0 fracture. 

“Do you think you can bo comfortable?” ques- 
tioued his father. 

“Certainly, much more #0 thaw when ‘you are 
here. I think they have a.vague.suspicion of your 
espionage, and they are constrained and nervous in 
your presence. I ha¥e no odjection to your sending 
back im the boat's few luxuries, and some foreign 
fruits. This sweet littte Hesperia may be glad of 
them. They live very simply, Wiry, if we could 
adopt such primitive habits we might clear off that 
ugly debt in a few years.” 

“ Yes, if it were possible to transport Myrtle Ladge 
into a wilderness or upon @ desert island. _ Other- 
wise it seems impracticable, especially with tastes 





“ The difference between a wisely educated, nobly | 


of mine. No, no; I ‘know well enough one cannot | 





“ike those of my hopeful heir for luxuries and foreign 
fruits. I see but one way, Allan, my ‘boy, for this 
grip Sir Anthony holds is something more than mere 
money can unloose. If this clue leads anywhere, if 
my strong suspicion is not a delusion, we may in turn 
show the offensive.” 

“You lewve your case in goed hands,’sir. (Oan't 
aati na At chee feel in submitting their 
knotty wrangtings for ed unravelling?) I assure 
you E Will do the very for your ‘ititerests; my 
ability, f fancy, Poa will not question. You may 
come again in a days, and I will let’ you know 
how matters are getting on. Ahem—let mo see—I 
will take my advance fee now, if you please. Twenty 
pounds, sir—a mere triffe, you know.” 

The youth extended his hand in a comical attempt 
at caricature of his father’s office manners. The 
latter burst into a laugh. 

“ You young scapegrace! you conceited coxcomb, 
be careful or I'll curtail the luxuries forthcoming 
with the boat.” 

“Now then, you'd better take yourself away. 
I'm very mtch imelined to think our. host will ¢all it 
& very good riddamce. = meam he will be sorry 
when I go. Be careful of the: boat near the surf ; 
you're a better lawyer than sailor, father mine 
, you dear old fellow. There's somebody 
else to work with 4 will as well as you for the sake 
of saving Myrtle Lodge for Agnes and the dear, 
delicate mother.” 

They clasped hands in fond affection, and the gaod- 
bye was as pay Trg hte a pair of lovers. 

Hesperia came to after watching the boat sail 
away round the point, and seeing 4 rather grave face, 
she said, playfully : 

“Are you homesick already, thus‘abandoned by 
\civiligatien ?” 
He looked up, into her face with a bright smile, 
dispersing its momentary gravity as he roplied : 
“ Not: in the. least. w. should I..when the 
westerm, Inminary js left. to shine wpon me? Fair 
star of the lighthouse, do yeu descry your own 
brightness 2” 
She smiterh half pensively. 
“Wei do not lack light of: a cettain \sort; to’ be 
sure. And yet such an existence asours niust scem 
strangely dreary antl fediows to you. I should not 
wonder if you were thoroughly dismayedat the pros- 
pect of 'a week's stay with ts.” 
“On'the contrary, I am felicitating myself upon the 
7 aor of such ® novelty.” 

velty? Ah, yes, anything is welcome that is 
istrange and new. But you will miss your father. He 


jis one of those social, free-and-easy‘persons who leave 


wide. gaps when, they disappear. I can see that 
readily. I was struck by that familiar, companionable 
hind of his towards you., It is plain to see you share 
with each other whatever experience comes.” 
Bary Se is true, entirely true now,” replied Allan, 
in a tone of thorough satisfaction and ‘pride. - “ He 
undertoek to have a secret, but I have laughed him 
out. of thet,” 
“ How pleasant that must be,” 
a low sigh. 
“Yess we have thorough confidence in each other 
as wellas strong affection,” repented Allan; furtively 
watching the shiftimg emotions on the innovent face. 
“And is it the same with both parents ?. And do 
they love and trust each other ?” 
, The young man smiled and a glad liglit «parkled in 


said Hesperia, with 


eye. 
“I should like to see the person’ who céuld refuse 


'| to love my mother. My father trembles if she cough 


twice in the same day. He is her devoted slave ant 
lover, as much now as in the days of ¢ourtahip. And 
it big a soft | tear to my eye to think of her good- 


ote you. know how happy you ought to be?” 
exclaimed Hesperia, with a wistful ‘glauce into his 


‘beaming face. 


“ But you ‘have no.cause ‘for complaint, I never 
saw more deveted love than is lavished upon yeu. 
It is: quite evident your peronts idolize their star. 
My father says you are the most perfect representa- 
tion of youth and gladness he ever met.” 

“I was happy, or [ thought L. was, which is all 
the same. | Bat your coming has. changed every- 
thing. What have you said or. done, wonder, to 
make me feet like Cinderella standing at'the. ball- 
room door after the chiming of the clock, no longer 
& beautiful princess with her coach and servants, but 
the poor scultion, clothed in rags, with « pumpkin 
and mice and snails, all remaining of her fancied 
grandeur and rich possessions? Did you touch my 
eyés to free them from some Bemout and havé the 
scales fallen, and shown me to bé a poor, ignotant girl, 
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without expectations or possessions, barred away 
from aspiration and success, who thought herself 
able to tread loyally as a queen ?” . 
Have I done all this ? How is it possible?” ejacu- 
lated Allan, in a tone of keen t. “It was the 
very farthest from my thoughts. You will not lament 
the day you were troubled by myintrusion? Don’t 
tell me you really mean it, and indeed, what reason 
can there be for it?” 


me utiti 
my pi 

“Ye 
andp 
a char 


ivory white through the spray, had dea Tittle | 


feet been clad in the daintiest Fretich kids? ‘Spare 
yourself such idle fears. I called you a star, and so 
you are, and so you will remain wherever you go. 
Hesperia, Star of the West.” 

“Tt is not idle talk; you really mean it? You 
would not be,ashamed .to own me asa friend even 
among your fine acquaintances, think you ?” retarted 
Hesperia ; and she tripped away, and presently re- 
turned with her bright faee and sumy smifle, bearing 
& box of ‘shelfts, aid an album of pressed sea-mosses. 
“T am going to take your father's place, to entertain 
and cheer you. Mother is husy with her cookery-book, 
hunting “up some “delicacy for you. I suspect my 
father will not tetarn withthe boat under three tours 
at lenst? So you tre left on my hands.” 

‘“¥ ‘shall ot dertur at the ‘arrangement. ‘What 
‘have ‘you there ?” 

“Some of my playthings “These sea-mosses are 
‘the loveliest’ of all serial, fairy blossoming. I ‘have | 
often wondered if ical flowers were half so beau- 
tiful. My father taught me how to press them. How 
‘many hours T have'spent with them, and how much 
enjoyment gathered from them.” 

“They are, indeed, like fairy pictures... And you 
think yourself less fortunate than the girls who are 
ih the midst of the selfish frivolity of the world: Do 
you fancy French millinery, would be more elevating 
to the mind ‘than this exquisite pastime? Yoolish 

, wis 


She blushéd deaply. 
“And here are shells. These common ones I 
found thyself, ani the others—the darling, bright- 
@ germis—my father ‘bought for me out of some 
Ship which ‘had come drifting out of the golden haze 
of ‘the tropical shores. My father has taught me all 

about them.” _ 

+ & His he “been your ‘titor in everything? I am 
Hot ‘stire “bit you ‘will shaite my knowledge of the 


¢ : 
“She laughed merrily. 
~ “Not I, the dry ‘old musty studies!’ I rebelled 
stoutly against them. ‘Yes, father has ‘been my 
schoolmaster, and’ what books can teach me I’ thik 
I understand pretty well. But my heart has been 
mbst"in masic. “Oh, how’ I Hiave longed to see and 
try ‘pianoforte, ind how father has longed to give 
‘tne-one. Bitt it was’ ‘impossible, ‘utterly intpossible, 
‘he said.” — 
“When “you leave ‘the lighthouse you will ‘be 
likely to have one.” ' tail 
“ When I leave it—oh, but that is not to ‘be, you 
“know. ‘It’ may ‘be forthe best, as my mother says, | 
‘g0'T Shalt'tty tobe content’ . 
W'wWont! Yout mother diways*réempin?” asked 
Allin, ih & tone of surprise: 
“TI suppose so. She. says it.is our only chance of 
peace and safety.” 








Allan made a mental note of this remark, even 
while he answered, carelessly : 

“She must have a peculiar taste. She does not 
look as if this sea breeze was beneficial to her 


h ” y 

Phe dtny eye clouded over for 2 moment. 
“Poor mother! She was always just as pale, 
Ever since I cam*temember she 


; ‘talked on in this style for an hour longer. 
Morne came in to change the liniment, 

was ordered the luncheon tray. 

‘ ied out againshe took her sew- 

yn in the sitting-room at the window 












© brought out her needle, and with a 
pat invalid guest she said: 
: s your turn to ents us. “Sell me 
ling mear where you ; some 7 
} Bottle moble old family. && will be like a 





















over at the quiet figure by the 
teckless.determination took possession 
” enowered ihe, “ours is as quiet a country 
as. : ere in Great 
nds. The place most: 
in my 72 is something about two miles 
 masision, and expensive! 
Mear twenty years ago, anda 
ned it.” 
¢ Hesperia, impatiently, 
»g Way, 2 singular woman, my 
@f a very strong mind, and deter- 
“®he was Rich, and she 
house is a marvé @@M elegance, an al- 
most perfect.mansion, and it was filled with every- 
thing rare, and costly, and beautiful.” 

“You shall hear. But you understand I am 
giving the story only as I have heard it, The 
lady is among my very faintest recollections. She 
have seen her portrait and somehow seem to under- 
stand all about her. She hdé no children of her own, 
but she had adoptéd an heir, a relation of hers, a fine, 


leds 
laces, We have our great’ 
agh uot able to boast of its antiquity. Tt 

pause. 
to execute her will. The 

“* Was the lady happy ?” 

died when I was about five years old. But I 
handsome, spirited youth, and there was also a young 


Indy there at the house. The lady was very, very 


beautiful. Iam certain of that, for I have been in 
love with her likeness for many years. And it seems 
the heir was not insensfble to her charms. Naturally 
enough, the young people loved each other, but that 
was against the wishes of their benefactress. It came 
out, by méans of an anonymous letter, that there had 
been a secret marriage between them. And a terrible 
stir it made, you may be certain.” 

He paused, and was evidently busily employed in 
fastening the gold wristbuiid button, but his keen eye 
was watching the figure at the window. 

Mrs. Morne had turned farther away, and was 
apparently sewing steadily, but the young man took 
note of the faltering firgets, the aimless strokes. 

“T have heard one of the old servants tell about 
the terrible altercations Between the lady and her 
adopted son. It seems there was no epithet too 
harsh, no vituperation too vile for the incensed wo- 
man to heap upon him. They all concur in saying 
he bore it manfolly at first. But her vindictive 
spite against the P srg girl stung him to angry re- 
sentment. Two fiery natures clashed. ‘No one can 
tell what ‘terrible strnggies he underwent, what 
fierce temptations assailed him. He was a high- 
Spirited, genial young man, the pride and orna- 
ment of whatever circle he entered, He had been 
educated with especial knowledge and understand- 
ing that he was to’be such a gentleman as should re- 
flect honour upon his adopted mother and the great 
fortune he was to receive from her. It was a 
terrible blow to be thrust down froni this fortunate 
position. One can easily imagine his feelings—the 
struggles between his ambition and his love. But 
no one can say whether he voluntarily flung opén 
thé door of his soul for the entrance of a demon. No 
one knows. But that night the mistress of the 
house was found murdered in her bed, and one of 
the servants testified that he saw the adopted son 
creeping stealthily from her door. The fatal instru- 
meént which wrought the bloody deed was likewise 
discovered. concealed in the gitl’s. room, and was 
proved to have belonged to him.” ‘ 

“Oh, heavens!” “ejaculated ‘Hesperia, “do you 
mean that he murdered her?” 





She bent towards the speaker, her blooming cheek 
blanched, her dark eyes dilated with horror. 


“So the inquest decided. They took him in 
custody, but in the excitement of that fearful night 
he escaped from the window. The girl likewise was 
missing. Indeed she was not seen all that night, 
and many believe her to have been an accomplice 
who laid the preparations for his escape. Neither 
of them, in spite of large rewards and diligent search, 
has ever been discovered.” 

“ What a terrible story! And the beautiful houso 
stands there now ?” 

“Oh, yes; but not empty. The immense fortune 
fell to the sole remaining relative. He is our great 
man now, Sir Anthony Brown, for he has pur- 
chased a baronet’s title since. And so now, Miss 
so you have heard the story of Byngeworthe 

ark.” 

He shook himself lightly as he spoke, and turned 
around. 

“Mrs. Morne, if you please, may Iask you to un- 
loosen this bandage ?” 

The wife of the lighthouse-keeper arose to her feet 
and staggered, rather than walked, across the room. 
Her cheek was ghastly as that of a dying woman’s, 
her 6ye was wild, horrified, utterly wretched in its 
pwr For bat anechanically her fingers, which 

‘him like the touch of ice, performed the re- 
: ’ He made it as brief as possible, and in pity and 
profound sympathy asked for a glass of lemonade to 
be made presently, thus giving her good excuse for 
éscape from the room. 

Hesperia had noticed nothing. The sad recital 
had taken deep hold upon her excitable imagination, 
and) with her face drooping into her listlessly clasped 
hands was going over the circumstances again. 

Presently, a few moments after her mother had 
left the room, she lifted up her head and said, in a 
dreamy voice : 

“Oan you imagine, Mr. Allan, how such people 
can dare to live under this smiling sky? I should 
not think the sea or the earth was deep enough to 
hide them. Do you think they are alive, Mr. 
Allan ?” 

“My name is Allan Brent. Pray don’t call me 
anything but Allan, and may I say Hesperia when I 
speak te you ?” 

“Why not? Iwas never called anything else in 
all my life. But you have not answered n1y question.” 

“T don’t wish todoso. I shall never tell you a dismal 
story again, you take it soto heart. Let me think 
of something else. Oh, I will tell you how my 
sister Agnes was lost once, and how our brave old 
Bruno, 2 splendid Newfoundland dog, tracked her 
out, and stayed by ‘her, like a brave defender, through 
two dismal days. She is a merry-hearted creature, 
my sister Agnes. You two would make a charming 
pair of friends, and could personate night and morn- 
ing. For she has dark clear skin, midnight hair, and 
the blackest of black eyes, and you are as fair and 
bright, and golden-hued as the dawn, or like your 
namesake star.” 

“ T should like to see her, and I should like to see 
Byngeworthe Park.” 

“Pshaw! don’t name the detestable old place 
again,” replied Allan as Mrs. Morne came slowly 
into the room with the glass of lemonade. She 
had regained something like composure and self- 
command, 

“ You are right,” "said she, quietly ; “such fright- 
ful stories are unfit for my daughter’s ears. Hes- 
peria, darling, will you go down the path and see 
if there is any sign of the boat?” 

Hesperia arose and promptly went out. 

Mrs. Morne waited until the outer door closed and 
then sank down into a chair beside the couch. 

“ Young man,” she said, almost sternly, “I must 
warn you against poisoning that innocent child with 
such stories of erime and evil. She knows nothing 
of the wickedness of the world and its people. Let 
her remain happy in her unconsciousness. Why 
should she hear such long-forgotten legends? Why 
should you tell them, unless indeed you have a strong 
motive beyond that of entertaining her? Was there 
such a motive ?” 

“If there were, it no longer exists. I beg your 
pardon for my indiscretion, and promise you there 
shall be no farther offence.” 

“ T suppose I onght to be satisfied with that,” said 
Mrs. Morne, gravely, “ but I wish e 

She paused and looked questioningly and appeal- 
ingly into Allan’s face. The colour rose a little 
beneath this. steady survey, but his eye did not 
blench. 








“I wish you were able to read every thought of 
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mine. I would that every emotion and motive were 
laid bare to your gaze.” 

She sighed heavily. 

“T feel inclined to put faith in you; I cannot 
somehow look upon you as anything but a friend. 
I am certain there is nothing treacherous or base in 
your nature, and yet cd 

“Believe me, dear madam, you shall never have 
reason to change that opinion. Take this assurance, 
that any interference of mine, however it may seem, 
shall only be to heal old wounds, not to make fresh 
ones—to help, not to harm.” 

“There are some things past help,” said she, re- 
luctantly, and yet as though the words could not be 
restrained. 

“Yes, death, and then again not even death, for 
that is a help upwards, a lifting into the life beyond. 
Ah! the boat has arrived; there is your husband 
with Hesperia.” 

Mrs. Morne sprang up with a nervous, half-fright- 
ened look, and hurried to the door to meet them. 

The three entered the sitting-room laden with 
packages. 

“J feel so ashamed lying here, and you three 
waiting upon me,” said Allan, deprecatingly. 

“Oh, nonsense! Reward us by revealing what 
treasure this box contains. It is odorous with a 
most fascinating promise,” said Hesperia, bringing 
forward a nice white paper box carefully tied with 
pink cord. 

She held out the scissors,and in a moment the lid 
was off. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Hesperia, as the magnificent hot- 
house bouquet was lifted out, revealing beneath its 
cotton bed a pretty group of oranges and grapes, 
their golden glow and purple bloom relieved by the 
rich brown and pale green of a stalk of bananas, 

“ Something for you,” said Allan, promptly, pass- 
ing over the box and pointing out the lable in his 
father’s handwriting. 

“For Miss Hesperia.” 

She sat down with her lap full and bent over them 
in breathless delight. 

Lighthouse Dick watched her with his eyes slowly 
.. Ving with tears. 

“Poor child, poor child! So thankful for such 
rat, )favours, so delighted with such simple gifts, 
and the might have had—a child of mine might 
have -——” 

He paused abruptly in his muttered thought and 
glanced hastily into Allan’s face. 











[LIGHTHOUSE DICK SEBKS HIS WIFE.] 


The latter used his utmost endeavour to keep it calm 
and unruffied, and began looking over -his dressing- 
case, which Mrs. Morne had dropped from her shak- 
ing hands at her husband’s words. 

“ Ah,” said he, ‘I shall be glad to show you my 
mother and sister, Hesperia. See here is a case of 
daguerrean views, and their likenesses are among 
them. See if you can select them for yourself.” 

Hesperia took the small ebony box and turned over 
the pictures, pausing to inhale the fragrance of her 
bouquet. 

“ This is your sister ; she has a look like you.” 

“Let me see. Yes, thatis Agnes. Dear little 
sprite; how saucy her eyes seem! How I long to 
see her again!” 


“ And here is your mother. Ah, what a saintly 


face! I don’t wonder you all guard her jealously 
from any shock or care. She looks so frail and sen- 
sitive.” 


“Dear, dear mother! She is indeed a sensitive 
plant. She can only exist in heart sunshine; any 
serious trouble would crush her at once.” 

“And this—is it a picture of your home? Oh, 
what a charming spot. Was there anything more 
lovely ?” 

“What do youmean? I brought no picture of 
Myrtle Lodge, I am certain. Let me see the picture.” 

She turned towards him a plate bearing the view 
of a broad, sweeping river and a lovely swell of land 
rising from its backs crowned with an unusually 
graceful and striking residence. 

A blank expression crossed Allan’s face ; he tried to 
hide his embarrassment as he replied, hastily : 

“That? Qh, I had forgotten all about it. It isa 
residence some distance from us. But that is our 
river.” 

She kept the plate in her hand. Some subtle fas- 
cination seemed to hold her. to it, even though Allan 
directed her attention to another likeness of his sis- 
ter in a jaunty riding-suit mounted on her favourite 
pony. 

Mrs. Morne abruptly reached forward and took it 
from his hand. She carried it to the window as if 
to obtain a better light, and stood there a long time, 
hoping no one observed how the tears were coursing 
down her cheeks. 

As she passed out from the room she laid it silently 
before her husband. 

He stared at it a moment stupidly, and then bent 
a fierce, searching glance upon Allan’s face. The 
young man was playfully robbing Hesperia of an 
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orange, and did not seem to heed anything going on 
in the room. 

Lighthouse Dick bent over the picture once more, 
and now that the iron will relaxed its vigilance the 
stern features. worked convulsively, ; 

It was a yearning, passionately tender gaze which 
devoured the pictured semblance of Byngeworthe 
Park. Was there uo cold, gliding ghost between ? 

He put it away presently, came to Hesperia and 
kissed her fondly, and, then went out to seek, his 
wife. She was standing at the outer doorway, still 
strong, apparently as motionless as a statue, — ° 

The sea breeze played rudely with her hair and 
scattered the loose locks over her, face. Her apron- 
strings had likewise been untied by the, same means, 
and were, almost wrenched away from her, yet all 
unconscious of everything she stood looking up into 
the sky, 

Her husband’s voice aroused her from this entranced 
stete.. With a low, shuddering sigh that was almost 
a sob she turned around. 

“You saw the picture,” said he; “is this one of 
those strange coincidences-which sometimes happen, 
or is it the premeditated means of hunting up evi- 
dence ?” 

“I do not think the young man means us harm,; 
yet somehow I have a vague conyiction that he has 
a suspicion ofthe truth... He has been telling the 
whole story to Hesperia ; 3 you may guess what it has 
cost me to listen.” 

“Jt must have been horrible,” with a groan; ‘he 
shall not stay here to spy upon us. Sick or well he 
shall leave the place if I find out he is spying upon us.” 

““T have confidence in his kind heart, in his free, 
dom from evil motives. But even were it not so- 
how would it help. matters to turn him away? It 
would the more surely confirm. any suspicions he 
might cherish.” — 

“We might get away ourselves secretly. It were 
easy enough to lose ourselves again. Indeed this life 
here is getting unbearable. I have been thinking all 
day that some sort of a crisis was at hand... I could 
almost welcome any change, however diastrous,” 

“No, no!” exclaimed she, with a low cry of terror, 
clasping both hands entreatingly, 

He looked over to her with, a, singular glance com- 
bining passionate yearning with ontempt-loathing 
horror... Her head sank beneath it, a bitter smniile 
crossed her lips, and turning abruptly, she fled into the 
house. 

To b> continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL 


TB days slipped away pleasantly even for the 
young schoolmaster. “Wearisome as his work might 
be there in the school-house, he forgot it when he 
turned his steps homeward and caught the glad flash 
of happy recognition from Pay Arden’s eyes, as he 
was sure to do, for let her task be what it might, the 
girl found opportunity to catch the first. glimpse of 
his form as be emerged from the grove. 

Her ear was the quickest to distinguish his com- 
ing step.. ‘Once he took a new route, and came upon 
her unawares, and had an instant’s opportunity | to 
observe her face before she perceived his presence. 

It was grave, calm, meditative,.and somewhat in- 
elined ‘to melancholy. 

He spoke her name softly, and was himself startled 
at the electric change flashing along every feature. 
The cheek flushed a rich, warm rose, the eyes 
kindled, the lips were tremulous with, a delicious 
unrest, _ It was like a\statue warming to life. 

Albert Warner sew all this, but never thought of 
harm or danger. He was glad to brighten her poor 
life, to warm her neglected heart. He was learning 
very swiftly to change his early benevolent pity and 
patronizing assistance for a profound respect and 
admiration at the richness and beauty of the cha- 
racter ‘so artlessly unfolded to his gaze. 

He had still his plans for giyimg her a sister’s 
place. when his Alicia made his home a temple of 
purity and joy. 

But he had never spoken to her about Alicia. He 
was at the age to be shy with such a secret—besides, 
her letters of late had.grown brief and few. There 
were plenty of exeuses, which Albert accepted as 
excellent reasons, so he waited for them to.be re- 
moved, for he was vaguely conscious the delicately 
traced missives in his possession would: possibly 
seem tame and insipid to this ardent, high-souled, 
original mind, which looked upon him as such a hero, 
worthy the outpourings of lavish devotion. 

Miss Skinner brought the dresses Albert had 
ordered, and according te his direction put them on 
the humble,bed in Pay’s room one Saturday after- 
moon when there was no school, and while the deacon 
and his wife had gone to a conference meeting held 

ig: @ neighbouring grove. 

Albert sat in his little study, and with smiling lips 
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and sparkling eyes waited after he heard the girl's light 
feet tripping up the stairs. 

He heard the little succession of joyous shrieks, 
the flying steps to and fro, and he knew what to ex- 
pect, and was prepared when the door was flung 
hastily open. Prepared? Ah, he acknowledged he 
was not prepared ! 

He could not repress a start of astonishment, nor 
refrain from an involuntary bow of respect as sincere 
as he would have given to a foreign princess. She 
looked like something beyond mortal, with that glow- 
ing, surpassingly beautiful face, that faultlessly 
graceful form, set off by the soft, pink waves of 
delicate lawn. 

It was so new and strange to see her in such be- 
coming robes, and yet she wore them as if they -were 
her rightful possession. Miss Skinner had added a 
ribbon for her hair and dainty ruffles for her throat 
and sleeves. 

Pay glided up to him with the arch grace of a 
fairy, shaking out her rosy plumage and waving curls. 

When she reached him, however, she seized his 
hand and burst into tears, crying : 

“T am too happy. You are too kind.” 

He shook off the dimness from his own eyes and 
laughed her back into composure, gravely criticizing 
the make and fashion of the dress, from the dainty 
silver acorn buttons to the flowing gored skirt, the first 
she had ever worn with any attempt at approach to 
the floor. 

“You chose it for me.. You remembered my fool- 
ish talk. And there is another, a blue merino, fit for 
a queen. Oh, how shall I deserve the half?” 

The discreet dressmaker, watching the scene through 
the open door, gavea warning cough, at which Albert, 
quick to catch the ludicrous, was nearly suffocated in 
endeavouring to smother his laughter. 

“Come in, come in, Miss Skinner. I commend your 
taste and neatness in the getting up of this young 
lady’s fine robe, Come in, and help me tell the giddy 
child that if she will behave one half as well as she 
looks, we shall both have reason to be proud of our 
protégée,” he said as soon as he could command his 
voice. 

Miss Skinner tried heartily to be steady and deco- 
rous, but the infection of the gaiety was presently too 
much for her, and before Mrs. Flint returned she was 
sitting down in the little study at the tiny stand, en- 
joying the hasty luncheon improvised from Albert's 
cake and fig boxes, and laughing merrily as either of 
the young creatures at the schoolmaster’s stories. 
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Pay was the first to hear the wheels of the return- 
ing wagon, and she sprang up in consternation, look- 
ing down upon the new dress with rueful eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Skinner, come and help me get off this 


dress. What will Mrs. Flint say ?” 

“You've got your work all done. Didn’t I help 
on purpose to give you a little rest? Run along and 
take it off, if you wish. Ill go down and tell her 
about the schoolmaster making you the present.” 

Pay looked greatly relieved, and darted out of the 
room. Miss Skinner, looking a little scared, despite 
her bold tone, went off downstairs. The school- 
master, left alone, fell to keeping time by drumming on 
the table. 

The idea had just presented itself, and produced a 
curious sensation. What if his fastidious Alicia could 
have looked in upon him and seen how he enjoyed 
the afternoon in that forlorn-looking apartment in the 
company of a spinster* dressmaker and a friendless 
girl! 

Something in the thought, he could not precisely 
explain what, affected him unpleasantly, and dis- 
turbed andannoyedhim. And he went out andtooka 
long walk in the cool breeze before he recovered his 
serenity again. 

Two days afterwards he saw Pay standing out at 
the back door with clouded eyes and tremulous lips. 
He made sure that Mrs. Flint was busy with a tra- 
veller in the bar-parlour, and darted around the 
house to the girl’s side. 

“What now, Pay? I haven’t seen so gloomy a 
forehead since I came. Does that French exercise 
trouble you, or are you cut off from any chance to 
look at it ?” 

Pay struggled a moment with herself before she 
was able to answer, and then her voice was low and 
her face half averted. 

“T suppose you will laugh at me and say itis a 
very little thing to be so distressed about. But it is 
the injustice, the insolence of the act which maddens 
me most.” 

“What has she done now?” asked Albert, having 
acquired by this time a quick perception of the petty 
tyranny and thorough hard-heartedness of the poor 
girl’s mistress. 

“ Yesterday, while I was out in the field tying up 
the wheat, she went up into my room and cut off 
those pretty acorn buttons from the pink dress and 
sold them to a woman from the other sidé of the 
road. She gave me some dingy horn buttons and 
said they would be just as well for me.” 
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“What business had she to meddle with that 
dress ?” exciaimed Albert, in a cautious, though in« 
dignant tone. 


“ Pay, come here a minute.” 


light 


“ Yes, that is the worst of it, “I feel thesinsalt to] qu 


you moré than to myself” said Pay, her throat 
swelling with @ sob. 

“ Never mind; there are pl more buttons at the 
shop. Miss Skimer knows about them. I'll 
send t to get some more. Aid, by the 
Pay, thore’sa trunk of mine down dipithe village. 
have & gved strong lock on “ner you pre- 
sent of it.” 

“ Mr, Warner,” said Pays 


sold again.” oe : 
ee teil east tamiatcdnghrine Wty hen 
very little mémey purchabes them. “I was thinking 
of far conttior. laxauies when I said I was not 


rich.” 
Her eye was his faces . 
“ Yes, I see,” slowly. “ind ‘there ‘is 
nothings tte 
time and never be 


ica, + are ” 

Mrs, uy Bay voice, I on about it. 
know all aboutit. 1 see your black looks Wi 
told you about the buttons. Thankless en 
you ought to be grateful ‘that I ae 

_ atall. A could sell the 

you roam nticed girl, and e to you 
are just the as given to me, that has had to pro- 
vide for you all these years gone. Fine doings for you 
to be flirting around in a dress of better stuff than 
your mistress wears. Go sift the salt, and I'll churn 
myself. Start quick now.” 

Albert, who had listened to the whole fromthe | 
screen of the lilac bushes, came in through the south 
door. 

«Pay, you,shall not bear this long. Let me just 
find the proofs I seek, and the vice I will screw 
down upon them shall release as well as revenge 
fou. 

. Her ;grateful.cyes alone gave him any answer. 
When. he.came: back from school he heard her sing- 
ing, and knew that she had taken heart again from 
the trust she reposed in him. 

‘If that pedlar would only come along,” 
he, impatiently. 

He had no opportunity to speak with Pay that 
evening, for.Mrs. Flint was in one of her ill humours 
and took malicious pleasure in getting the girl upon 
work which kept her busy in the kitchen, even until 
bed time. 

Albert was vaguely made aware by this temporary 
absence how completely the interesting aud perse- 
cuted girl had entered into his thonghts and taken 
possession of his interest. 

Missing her accustomed visit, with the never-fail- 
ing palm-leaf braiding, that evening, he ventured 
down where Mr. Flint and his wife sat. 

“ Where is Pay?” asked he; “‘ she has not recited 
her lessou to-night.” 

“T’ve set her to work in the kitchen,” 
Flint. 

“Then I'll get the 
Albert, .briskly. 

“Td rather, you wouldn't, Mr. Warner. She’s 
been uppish all day, aud this is the best way to 
punish her.” 

Albert opened his lips in remonstrance 
closed them again. 

Any expression of his indiguation would be more 
than useless, it would increase the spitefulness of 
the hard task-mistress. 

He silently retreated, and sat up late in the even- 
ing, but his thoughts were not with the treatise 
he held in his hand, nor yet afar off in lover rapture, 
hovering around the image of the dear Alicia. 

They were concentrated on the pitiful situation 
and the noble character of Deacon Flint’s apprentice 

irl. 

At last he heard the steps he had been waiting for. | 
Slow and listless they crept along the stairs. Albert | 
had his door ajar. He stepped noiselessly through, 
and stood waiting for her to come. She had no 
light with her, and did not see Lim until he spoke 
in a whisper. 


thought 


replied Mrs. 


book-and go out there,” said 


and then 
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epicure; the snowy ‘roasted potato was too large 
and mealy to fhave come, from the heap allotted 
to domestic purposes, and—cunning miracle ofall! 
—there wis‘a dish of delicious late ‘strawherrits 
covered with genuine cream. 

Tt was easy to. guess what reasoning quiéted’ the 
girl's conscienee‘when she obtained a strategie “posi- 
tion in the milk-room. Albert ate his “dintier, fea'v- 
ing not a tell-tale mors¢l, well knowing’ this was the 
surest way to reward the grateful took. “He ‘fotitid 


ita very delightful experience, when later in the): 


day he met Pay carrying a pitcher of rider to ‘the 
hay-field, and saw the rich glow of happiness which 
mantled her face when he returned thatiks for his 
little feast. 

She did not‘disguise ‘how glad slie'‘was_ to ‘sérve 
him, how proud to meet his approbation.” It mate 
him feel humble and yet satisfied to know upon what 
a lofty pedestal his character stood iu the view “of 
those eloquent dark eyes. 

He was diplomatit enough to propitiate Mrs. Flint 
before many days, and the lessons went ‘on agtin. 
They had one halcyon day besides. 

Albert procured a neighbour’s horse and bugty 
atid took Pay with him blackberrying for Mrs. ‘Flint. 
Their route led. them along the shore of a lovély 
lake, and like two children in froli¢some gic they 
explored its charming banks. 

Earth was aa enchanted ‘spot that day for Puy 
Ardén. 

Never had the sky shotie down so brightly, never 
before lay water ‘in stich a dinmond flare ‘of rippling 
The flowers had taken new brilliance of dye, 
the ait was redolent of perfumes beyond ‘the Ken of | 
any Arabian princess. 

The birds sang as melodionsty-as “though they 
had stoléh thefr notes ‘from the entranced “bul-bul, 
and never ‘was young wartidr knight or illustrious 
kingly youth one half so noble,” and ‘brave, ‘na 
grand as the Hardwicke schoolmaster’ fodked ‘that 


| day in the eyes of Pay Arden. 


She ‘longed to ¢atch at ‘the golden hours slipping 
away in sparkling sands, to’thrust back the length- 


| ening shadows, to réillumine the purpling sky 


But the ‘night came, dnd ‘with tho first star ahd 
young moon “their faithfal horse brought ‘to their 


view the rambling buildings and arched stable’ gate- | 


way of the Flint farm. 


Pay sprang out lightly, and tedéhed’up Her fina | 


for the basket of berries. 

While she did so Albért saw her face ¢hange'and 
a deep shudder shake ‘her form. 

“Mat Whiting is lero,” whispered she, aid ‘ier 
ried into the ‘house. 


She came quietly, and he drew her into the : 


CHAPTER VIIL 
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y said 


3 and with that young feller, 
and she'll hate me more than ever.’ 

“The deuce, Mat! what notions you’ve got into 
your head to-night. He’s,.a clever, soft-hearted 
young feller,-and must talk’ to Somebody when he’s 
out of the schoolhouse,_byt.as for thinking any more 
of that child—I believe he'd laugh well at the idea.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” répli¢d “Mat, sullenly, “but I 
see “her face ‘when slie Wodked at ‘him’ dnd that’s 
enough ‘for me. °° He'd bétter mind what the does, if 
he makes loveito Pay.” 

“You may ‘trast Mys.Plintfor keeping her too 
busy to get isto misthief. They only went to-day 
because she ‘promised the doctor’ some’ ‘blackberry 
juice. You néedii’t worry abont that. It's queer 
enough how “you happeti'te fancy that gal. ‘The old 
womat ‘hates her like pigen.”'  ~ 

“T've as good a right to‘have my fandies as other 
folks,” saidMat, sulletily. “Well, it’s\your business 
to look out for the ‘feller, anyway. I shouldn't won- 
der a niite if-he ‘was poking his: nose into’ that milk- 
room of yours, and watching yout doiiigs when’ the 
white flag is flying on the barn. ° Itell you the folks 
down below aré savage, and! we've got toomove cau- 
tious, and we ean’ afford to be any more risky than 
we can help.” 

“T don't feel-a tiite sfeard of Him. His head ‘is 
too fill of his books to be tthiking of anything else. 
You'll start away, I s’pose; after the folks areabed. 
Threshem ‘will see the white elothodnd ‘be on. the 
road to help you.“ I'l be-all -reatly here. “We gui 
| the last lot off f right énough, and it brought a: pretty 
smart profit.” 

The greedy, gidating tone! df ‘the ironical voice was 
as sickening as Mat Whiting’s profanity: 

“Yes, that’s true. We're wll getting rich; Deacon. 
I’m caletilating to lay by a pretty suntand “retite by 
the time the gal is out servite. I shull settle 
down. ‘You've had the ‘best of it.’ Here ‘yon are 
sét'up for a pillar of the Church; everybody calling 
you a godly man: You'can stay where you are; and 
no harm cote of it; if Pdon't peach. But Ichdveto 
ron dll the Hsk, and diewny faco*for fear’! being 
nabbed! by ‘the law officers, and van’t. golany+where 
near my Home. Thave not had ‘the'share: ‘T ought, 
considering the visk T ran!” 

_ “You've had half, while 'Diireshem and Lhnd to di- 
Vide fhe rest,” ‘wiittied the déaeon, 

\Aiath’t Ti taken two-thirds‘of the trouble, and all 
the datget going bavkwatds and forwards’ right 
tuider the moses of théur that has'w halter svaiatngp eee 
my neck?” © + se 

“ But that! $ none of es — 
dbing,” 
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* Hold your tongue, you old foot!” cried the pedlar, 
angrily, “ talking such things fight out aloud. Patter 
all it’s about equal. If one goes down the other will 
have to tumble too, If you kuow things of me, I 
know as bad of you. You wouldn't relish being 
turned out of your church and your farm both and 
brought into court for sentence now, would you, 
Deacon?” 

The deacon’s half-dozen teeth chattered. 

“Oh, Lord a mercy! what do you mean, Mat ?” 

“ZI mean that you shall watch that schoolmaster, 
and if he meddles with this girl of mine, I’ll’kill him, 
and ruin you. You know I don’tthreaten without 
meaning it, Deacon. Now let’s go mand get some 
rest, ready for our night’s work. The road is mighty 
poor from, the pond, all gulled up... It will be a good 
job to get the! cart out of the woods into the track 
a ” 

They went back into the stable-yard, and Albert 
stood stock still until every echo of their footsteps 
had died away, then softly crept back through the 
field into the road, and came up around the first -en- 
trance, whistling carelessly. : 

The pedlar’s eyes were concealed by the green 
glasses, but Albert knew. by the set under-lip with 
what evil light they glared after him.. He went to 
the kitchen door and called Mrs. Flint. 

“Do you think there are berries z 
your girl pick as industriously as I could,” asked he, 
with apparent anxiety. ‘ 

“ You filled all the dishes. I didn’t expect you'd 


do better than that,” said she, flattered at the tn-: 


deferential tone. 
“Ob, she worked then while I was away trontitg. 
‘There are some beauties in my gamie-basket. May 
‘we have them for breakfast ?” 

He talked carelessly a little while, then went off 
apstairs to his room, Once safe from observation, 
he paced to and fro excitedly. 

“The clue at last! Qh, that evil-minded ‘villain, 
oh, the hypocritical deacon! Now must I move 


us’ 


cautiously, and my object..will be attained. What’ 
will Judge Burton say? He will speak less slight-| 


ingly of my abilities in his next letter, I fancy, when 
he knows that Ihave fathomed this great mystery. 
T have borne patiently with Alicia’s loug silence, be- 
cause I Know it is her father’s proliibition which 
makes her letters so brief and formal. The tables 
Will be turned now, With Pay’s help I think I can 
mhanage it, difficult task as it may seem. She.isa 
brave, steady little creature ; 1 am certain I can trust 
to her, but everything depends upon ‘taking them 
completely by surprise. 

He leaned his head upon his hand, and remained 
lost in ankious and earnest thought ; then drew his 
inkstand him and wrote a line upon a slip. of 
paper and folded it carefully. 

He heard Pay’s step on the stairs, and noiselessly 
‘anclosing the door, stood where he could catch her 
éye the moment she reached the landing, and wlhien 
she‘ appéared he put ‘his finger on his lip with a 
warning gesture, and held forth the paper. 

She took it with a look of alarm, and passed on in 
obedience to his gesture. 

Albert could not be too thankful that he had pre- 
vented her visit to his little study, when in a few 
moments, on some trivial pretence, the deacon came 
up and made a short call, 

* Mat, Whiting has sent him to see if I am holding 
any communication with Pay,” thought he. ,“ But he 
will be little the wiser. The fellowis.of a suspicions 
disposition, and I must. be wary.” 

Accordingly the schoolmaster drew out a pile of 
writing-books whose copies were to be sét, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety to have! them finished in season 
and the deacon retired, satisfied that the jerlousy of 
Mat Whiting was most absurd and mycalled for. 

Onty @ little while after he had descended there 
came slow, cautiods steps aguin approaching that 
way, snd with a faint tap another piece of paper was 


slipped tinder tlie door. Albert took it up and read | 


the hastily written lines. 


“TT will ‘answer your qnestions as fully as T can}! 


but T am frightened and troubled at my suspicions of 
your intention. ‘Oh, whatever you do be carefal 
Mat ‘Whiting is a terrible man; he would shoot you 
as readily as he would killa dog. There isa Thres- 


hem who comes here-quite-oftery~I do not know his, 


Christian name, but he livesin a tumble-down house, 


next. but two, 1 think, to.Miss Skinner’s shop. The) 


constable ismamed Parker and lives in, the village 
somewhere near the hotel. 
ing was here before I saw him, because /1, saw the 
white. cloth hanging from the top window of the 
stable, and I have noticed:that itis never there ex- 
cept when he comes. You say you have other ques- 


? I made, 


I knew that Mat Whit- | - 





tions to adk andther time. I think I know what 
they will be, and I am readily to tell you everything I 
can. But oh, do nothing rash, be watchful to avdid 
Mat Whiting. Can I not satisfy you when hé has 
gone? I think Ido not do wrong to tell you that there 
is a board in the milk-room floor which takes up. 
The stand With the milk-pans on it is always put 
over it; ‘but when Mat Whiting has been here I 
notice it has always been moyed away and the ffoor- 
ing disturbed. I never dared to whisper it before. 
But I wilt do anything if-you will promise to avoid 
that man, I did not need your cautién about seem- 
ing familiar with you; I dared not even Idok your 
way. Be careful, I entreat you. rae.” 

“ Affectionate little creature!” said the school- 
master, softly, while he held the paper to the candle 
till it had shrtvelled into a little-heapof ashes. “If 
I did not need her help I would spare her sensitive 
spirit the knowledge, of the perilous undertaking be- 
fore me. I dare not let this opportunity pass. Once 
away from here he es | tever return, or something 
may happen to him. ‘To-night the notoriotts man fs 
within my reach, and I must secure him alike for 
justice and the sake of my hopes of winning Alicia.” 

He sat down and wrote again. 

_ ©Do not go to sleep, nor remove your clothing. I 
am going to stay downstairs until they retire. When 
the house is still I want you to let'me out, locking 
the door after me ; for they might discover that the 
great bar was down if I left it to give me entrance 
again. Can you watch patiently and fearlessly fill I 
come back and let me in again with the recruits I 
shall ‘bring ‘with me? TI will promise to lose no 
time} but f must walk down to the village; I will 
ride back if possible ‘to the brow of the hill. We 
shall steal ap cautiously through the corn to the south 
door, which is least exposed. I will leave my pistol 
with you until my return, in case that villain should 
attempt to molest you. Can you be a brave girl, 
Pay, and do all this, securing your own release from 
the clutch of the Flints, and giving me the fruition of 
my dearest hopes? If so, wheu 1 come upstairs let 
me find you in my study.” 

He walked boldly across the dark, narrow passage 
way, dropped the note through the, half-open door 
into Pay’s waiting hand, aud without making any 
pause in. his firm tread, passed downstairs into the 
bar~pariodr. 

The deacon and the pedlar were talking im a low, 
confidential. voice at the bar window, and ‘looked 
slightly confused at his entrance, but Albert did not 
appear to heed it. : 

He sat down in a chair near the door and fell to 
whistling #n@ drumming the time with ‘his fingers, 
and presently turned around and asked: 

“What's the news down below; for I suppose you 
have come from that way with your goods ?” 

He had looked directly into fhe pedlar’s face, and 
the latter felt constrained to give an, answer, though 
it was a surly one. 

“ T don’t stop to hunt up news ; I've other business 
to ‘tend to.” 

“T suppose ,you noticed about the crops though. 
Do. they look as well as round in these parts ?” 

“A man can’t sell tin and. be groping around the 
country,” said Mat, with a coarse, sneering laugh. 

“ That depends upon the .Kind of man, I judge,” 
continued Albert, with imperturbable serenity. “ Hands 
and tongue, it seems to me, might answer for the 
trade, and: the eyes, have an opportunity to obtain in- 
formation.” 

Mat turned his broad back upon the speaker, took 
out his, pipe, aud fell to smoking. 
standing the deaton’s evident nervousness, directed 
his conversation to him. 

Your gram is coming out finely, Dencon Flint. 
I heard one of the neighbours say, it beats any on 
the mountain.’” 

“ Hum, I think tikely;” said the deacon, executing 
@ prolonged bat decidedly unsaccessful yawn. 

Still “Albert remained, occasionally falling ‘into 
silence, but reviving into a cheery flow of talk with- 
out regard to answers from his hearers. 

“You're sitting up to-night pretty late, ain’t you, 
Mr. Warner? 
copies dotte,” ventured the deacon preséntly. 

* Oh, yes, all done. I’m not very sleepy to-night, 
I confess. I hope I’m not keeping you up.” 

* Well, I don’t know, but it’s about time the lights 
were out;, Shall I tell Mrs. Flint to bring you a 
candle, Mat?” 

“ Yes, yes, and mix.me up a glass of toddy fora 
nightcap.” 

, Bhe deacon walked. briskly ‘into the bar, made 
two glasses, orte for the pedlar and the other for him- 
self,,and gave his wife orders throngh the panel in 


Albert, notwith- | 
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the closet for shutting up'the doors and britiging the 
candies. 

Albert was intently occupied with 'the from 
the window, and gave no symptom of retiring, though 
the two men stood looking at him expectantly, when 
the omy. glasses were rinsed ond plaééd again in 
the ratk. 

Mat looked at him with glowering eyes, and took 
up his candle. 

“T s'pose as fou’ve no other travellers, Deacon, I’m 
to have my own way, and take the bed in the upper 
corner ?” 

“Yes, yes, anyway to suit you.” 

Mat made a move towards the threshold and the 
deacon bolted the outside door, both waiting for the 
schoolmaster to vacate the room. Atill he stood gaz- 
ing out into the starlight, dramming on the pane. 
In sheer desperation the pedlar turned towards the 
stairs and slowly mounted them. 

“T’'m very sleepy,” said the deacon, with another 
forced yawn. 

“Why, you are not waiting for me, I hope!” said 
Albert, suddenly appearing to realize the state of 
things. ‘ Good-night, Deacon.” 

He went upstairs with a firm, measured tread. 
He could hear the pedlar throw off his héavy boots 
in the chamber beyond, and he smiled gravely as he 
inwardly accosted him. 

“Ho, ho, my scheming Mat, you did not finish 
your arrangements with your confederate. You will 
neither of you venture away from your present quar- 
ters before three good hours, in which time I must 
be down to the village and back again.” 

Pay Arden sat in the chair fronting the door, with 
wide-open, feverishly bright eyes, and pale, set, un- 
smiling’ lips. 

She neither spoke nor moved when the school- 
master came in and turned the key in the lock. He 
set the lamp carefally where it could cast no sha- 
dows against the window curtain, and then came to 
her side and whispered : 

“Don’t look so frightened, Pay; there is'no harm 
coming forme or ‘you, only to these persistent law- 
breakers.” 

She shivered, but forced a sickly smile in answer 
to his chiding look. 

“ You will not be weak and terrified and fail me?” 
he asked, anxiously, using the same guarded whisper. 

Her eyes flashed a single look of brave determi- 
nation which reassured him, while she returned: 

“Tam only afraid because I know Mat Whiting, 
and think he will only yield when every power of re- 
sistance is exhausted.” 

The words were breathed inso low a key he could 
scarcely catch their meaning. ; 

“Mrs, Flint will not come to your chamber before 
going to bed herself, will she ?” he asked. 

“She has not:done so for a long time, not since 
you have boarded here. Ihave no candle; so she 
has no fears of my sitting up to read or sew.” 

“Then all is safe. We must waitan hour, I sup- 
pose, then we will creep down the baci stairs.” 

Pay leaned back in the chair, folding her hands, 
and closed her'eyes. Albert went into his chamber 
with the light, made quite a stir throwing off his 
boots and pushing achair around, extinguished the 
light, and then came as noiselessly as a fairy back 
into the study with the case containing his pistol mn 
his hand. 

He sat down beside Pay and took her hand im his, 
letting his fingers fall upon the pulse. It was calm 
and steady. 

“ Brave little Pay! you will be ransomed by this 
night's work, only be cool and resolute. They are 
60 entirely unsuspicious of my knowledge of their 
movements that it gives us the victory at the outset.” 

A soft, low sigh was her only reply ;and then both 
fell into silence. The sounds below stairs had all 
died away; ali was profound stillness throughout the 
house. 

Now and then a muffled noise of kicking animal or 
shrill insect whir came from the barn yardand gar- 
den, but the dead calm after it seemed more intense. 
Albert could hear the tiny tick of the watch im his 
pocket, and now and then Pay - Arden seemedto 


And so the long, long minutes of the interminable 
hour crept.away. Albert was the first to rise and 
cautiously unclose the door. He lighted a wax taper 
a moment and then quickly extinguished it, and whis- 

ered : 
P “Come, Pay, it is time. I will go a little in 
advance, but you know the bolt so much better than 
I, you will best withdraw it.” 

The girl quietly rose, took off her thick shoes, and 
still clutching the pistol, followed him step by step. 
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The door was gained, the bolt withdrawn. Albert 
weit safely out into the starlight, and Pay clasped her 
luands with an audible but fervent thanksgiving. 

As quietly as she had descended she passed up 
the stairs, crossed the dim entry, and laid her hand 
on the door which opened into his chamber. 

A gust of wind or a draft of air caught the. door ; 
it slipped from her nerveless fingers and swung to- 
gether with a loud bang. 

Wringing her hands in voicelessterror, Pay waited 
to know if the noice had drawn attention. 

Alas! in another instant she heard shuffling feet 
and the pedlar’s angry voice : 

‘*Schoolmaster, schoolmaster, come out here, I 
say. 

‘No answer; Pay clung to the treacherous door, 
numb with alarm, yet listening with all the intent- 
ness of nature. : 

He had gone into Albert’s room, She peered oat 
and saw the pale stream of light issuing from her 
room, 

He had lighted the candle. In a few moments 
he came out swearing horribly and went furiously 
downstairs. 

“What did he suspect? how much had he: dis- 
covered ?” 

Pay felt the cold dew dripping from her forehead 
and hands. 

The schoolmaster had trusted so much to her 
help, and she had ruined everything. She. roused 
herself with desperate exertion and crept softly down 
the front stairs. 

At all hazards she must find out what Mat Whit- 
ing meant todo. There was a small closet between 
the bar-parlour and the dining-room as it was called, 
where the table was set when guests were in the 
house. 

She could. hear the pedlar’s excited voice, and 
Deacon Flint’s bewildered tones at the bed-room be- 
yond the dining-room. Not a moment must be lost. 
She darted hastily across the bar-parlour, gained the 
closet and crouched down among its piles of rubbish. 
She was hardly there ere the two men came into 
the room talking in low but agitated tones. 

““T don’t see how you know, Mat,” said the dea- 
con, thrusting his arm into his coat as he came along. 
“He may be gone out somewhere around, but it can't 
be he knows anything.” 

“ Fool!” ejaculated Mat, grinding his teeth in rage. 
“T tell you I found a letter on the floor and I knew 
the writing the minute I set my eyes on it. I read 
it more than half through. That Judge Burton won't 
forget the tricks I played on him. This schoolmas- 
ter is sent here for this very thing ; I see through the 
whole. He's gone to get the constable and men to 
nab us both. I tell you, Deacon, the game is up un- 
less we move.” 

The deacon was bouncing from one end of the 
room to the other half crazed with terror. 

“ What can we do, Mat? There ain’t but a few 
things in the hole under the milk-room floor, and we 
might burn ’em right up. The cart ain’t got here, 
thank goodness, and they won't think of looking in 
the woods for it. I'll make a fire and have ’em blaz- 
ing right off, but oh, lord, what a shame to destroy 
good property like that! ” 

“ You needn't do it, old man. I’ve got a better 
plan. I'll fix the whole thing,” said Mat, with evil 
light in his eye. I heard the door bang after him; 
he hain’t much the start, and will go slow maybe. 
I'll just put after him. I’m good for a short run, 
and if I can catch him right there by the dam, in the 
shade of all them trees, I'll just settle the matter. 
It will be two matters settled. He’s not going to 
meddle with me. no, sir, not in business nor in any 
love-making either.” 

“ What will you do, Mat ?” cried the deacon, in a 
scared tone. 

“Tl stop his mouth for ever, deacon, that’s all.” 

“But, Mat, Mat, if it’s found out,” quavered the 
old man. 

“Tt won’t be found ont. He'll be accidentally 
drowned, that’s all. Besides, ‘as good be hung for 
an old sheep as a lamb.’ I’m spotted yet for the 
t’other constable, you know.” 

The deacon’s florid complexion waxed yellow and 
ghastly. He could not withhold the shudder of re- 
pulsion, and yet his eyes snapped vindictively as he 
muttered : 

“ It is ruin and death for us to be found out. It 
is terrible for us too.” 

“Yes, and it shan’t be. Just you keep still; and 
keep your own counsel, no women folks to know, 
you understand ; it will all come out right. If he’s 
found drowned, gone over the dam, why, what is 
that tous? Slip out and bring my gun in, will you? 








and lead my horse-out softly, I'll ride a good pace 
to make sure of overtaking him before he’s told any 
tales.” 


While he spoke the pedlar was buttoning ,up his 
coat and muttering horrible talk, that. made the 
blood, stagnate with icy chills in the veins of the 
wretched listener in the closet ; he paced to and fro 
till the horse was brought out. Then he hurried 
out. 

One brief moment the deacon stood outside with 
chattering teeth, and in that minute a slight figure 
darted through the bushes and was off through the 
cornfield by a shorter route to the bend of the road 
where the dam made the river sullen and dark and 
deep. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





PECULIARITIES OF ELECTRICITY.—From daylight 
till two o’clock in the afternoon the Atlantic 
cable generally works with great difficulty, after 
which time the working grows easier and more 
rapid until dark, and all through the night it works 
easily and well. This fact has often been noticed 
on land lines. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER, 


THE extent to which water mingles with bodies 
apparently the most solid is very wonderful. The 
glittering opal, which beauty wears as an ornament, 
is only flint and water. Of every one thousand two 
hundred tons of earth which a landholder has in his 
estate four hundred are water. The snow-capped 
summits of Snowden and Ben Nevis have many mil- 
lion tons of water in a solidified form. In every 
plaster-of-paris statue which an Italian carries 
through our streets for sale there is one pound of 
water to four pounds of chalk. The air we breathe 
contains five grains of water to each cubic foot of its 
bulk. The potatoes and turnips which are boiled 
for our dinner have, in their raw state, the one 
seventy-five per cent. and the other ninety per cent. of 
water. 

Ifaman weighing ten stone were squeezed in a 
hydraulic press, seven and a half stone of water 
would run out, and only two and a half of dry residue 
remain. A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five 
pounds of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five 
and @ half pailfuls of water. 

In plants we find water thus mingles no less 
wonderfully. A sun-flower evaporates a pint and a 
quarter of water a day, and a cabbage about the same 
quantity. A wheat plant exhales, in a hundred and 
seventy-two days, about a hundred thousand grains 
of water. Anacre of growing wheat, on this calcu- 
lation, draws and passes out about ten tons of water 


per day. 
The sap of Pas pg the medium through which 
this mass of fluidis conveyed. It formsa delicate 


pump, up which the watery particles run with the 
rapidity of a swift stream. By the action of the sap 
various properties may be communicated to the grow- 
ing plant. Timber in France is, for instance, dyed 
by various colours being mixed with water and 
sprinkled over the root of the tree. Dahlias are also 
coloured by a similar process. 


Coatine Iron Suirs.—In the year 1859 Mr. 
Robert Lamont, in relation to the question as to the 
destruction of iron ships by galvanic action, called 
attention to the injurious results of the use of red 
lead, or paints containing lead, and described a com- 
position patented by Mr. M‘Innes asthe most suc- 
cessful preventive of fouling that had yet been in- 
troduced. The statement regarding it was that when 
immersed it presents a smooth, slippery surface, to 
which it is hardly possible for barnacles and seaweeds 
to adhere more than they do to the’ ordinary copper 
sheathing of a wooden ship, and that while galvanic 
action is averted the slipperiness thus attained tends 
to increase the speed of the vessel im its progress 
through the water. Since that time the system has 
been largely tested by experience, and in a series of 
testimonials Mr. Lamont now furnishes the practical 
evidence of its adoption, and of from eight to ten 
years’ successful use by firms and individual ship- 


owners, probably among them the most ex- 
tensive coll of steam and sailing iron ships in 
the world. Vessels so coated seem, beyond doubt, 


to obtain an increase of speed of from three-quarters 
of a knot toa full knot per hour. Messrs. Gibbs, 
Bright and Co. speak unequivocally of its results 
on the Great Britain. Mr. Inman, of the Inman 
New York line, has “never found anything that 
will compare with it, whether for purposes of pre- 
servation or for increase of speed.” Messrs. Jones, 
Palmer and Co., W. and J. Lockett, T. and J. 
Brocklebank and many others testify im the same 
manner with regard to the India and China service; 


Messrs. Allan Brothers and Co., the agents of the Mon- 
treal line, and Messrs. Burns and M‘Iver, of the Cunard 
line; Messrs. W. H. Dixon, and M. D. Spar- 
tali, of the Levant trade ; Messrs. Balfour, Williamson 
and Co. and Messrs. Gardner and Broomhall, in the 
Pacific trade ; and Mr. Klein, surveyor to the French 
Lioyd’s, are among the numerous other authorities 
quoted, all of whom are alike unanimous: The mat- 
ter is one of national importance, since, apart from 
every other result, the mere saving im coal from an 
acceleration of speed, even to the extent of half a 
knot an hour, would extinguish a formidable amount 
of our annual expenditure. 


New Burtprne-Stont:—Clean dry sand, silicate 
of soda in solution, pulverized flint, all mixed to- 
gether and placed. in moulds, ‘washed with hot 
chloride of calcium, produce a stone solid’ as the best 
sandstone, in any required pattern, and is now largely 
used in public buildings. It does not disintegrate in 
frost, and resists the action of the atmosphere, so in- 
jurious to some of the natural stoné usually used in 
buildings. 

Sun-Spors.—Messrs. De La Rte, Stewart and 
Loewy have been investigating the relation between 
solar activity and the ecliptical longitude of the 
planets, and “believe they have discovered a 
connection between the appearance of sun-spots and 
the longitudes of Venus and’ Jupiter.” In his inter- 
esting volume on the sun Mr. Carrington has ‘given 
a diagram exhibiting the distribution in heliographic 
latitude of sun-spots from time to time. If Venus 
and Jupiter have an influence on ‘solar activity, it 
might reasonably be conjectured that when these 
planets cross the solar equator the. solar, activity 
would be more confined to the equatorial regions of 
the sun, and that when they were farthest removed 
from the solar equator this activity would extend 
outwards towards the solar poles, ow, in Carring- 
ton’s diagram there appears to be evidence of an 
action of this kind. The minor epochs of solar 
activity in their approach to the equator closely 
agree with the epochs at which Venus crosses tho 
solar equator, whilst the solar activity spreads out 
towards the poles at those periods when Venus is 
farthest removed from the solar equator. 


PHOTOGRAPHING CANNON BaLis.—Some very in- 
teresting experiments have been made in the 
graphing of guns while being fired. In the pictures 
which were taken the moment had been so exactly 
seized that the ball could actually be seen protruding 
from the muzzle of the while, as we might say, 
in the very act of leaving it. A description of the 
mechanism by means of which this exactness was so 
secured will beinteresting: It will of course be evi- 
dent that no person, however delicate his perception. 
could act with sufficient quickness to expose the plate 
at the exact instant desired. It could only be done 
by means of electricity. A stereoscopic camera is 
arranged with a disc in front of the lenses, revolving 
on its axis. This disc has two holes in it, either of 
which can be made, by its revolution, to correspond 
with the line of the lenses, A circular spring is so 
attached to the disc that when set free it will mako 
a half-revolution with the quickness of a flash, 
thereby bringing one of the holes in a line with the 
lenses, and itting the light for an instant. Now 
for the manner in which the disc is set free. Firsi, 
the disc is “wound up,” so that the spring referred 
to is at its utmost tension. It is retained in this 
position by means of a catch and trigger, which lat- 
ter is connected with an electro-magnet. The 
is fired by means of a tube containing gunpowder, 
and through which runs a delicate platinum wire. 
When a galvanic “shock.” is sent through this wire 
it instantly becomes red hot and melts. Two things 
are by this accomplished simultaneously: first, a 
current of electricity is transmitted; which vivifies 
the electro-magnet and causes it to attract ‘the 
trigger, thereby releasing the dise ; and, second, the 
powder is ignited and the — discharged. In order 
that the aperture in the should be retained in a 
line with the lenses until the powder is fairly ignited 
a stop holds it in that position until the wire melts. 
At that instant, the continuity being broken, od 
electro-magnet ceases to act, nothing prevents the 
continued action of the spring, and the discis carried 
round far enough to close the camera. The manner 
by which these two movements, so nearly consen- 
taneous without being exactly so, are thus effected 
is exquisitely ingenious. 








NoTWITHSTANDING the repeated cautions which 
the public have received against ‘the use of green 
paper for covering the walls of rooms, &c., from tho 
dangerous effects so insidiously Para: by tho 
ersenic which forms the basis of colouring mat- 
ter of the most attractive hues—another death from 
this cause has taken place at St. Bartholomew's 








Hospital. 
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[THE TOURNAMENT. } 


THE WHITE PLUME. 
———_»>—__—_ 

“ast thou heard the news, Don Fernando? Since 
your steed shows signs of hard riding I judge you 
have been far out from the city, and mayhap the 
heralds have not gone so far as yet.” 

The speaker, a young Castilian noble, looked up 
smilingly, and not without curiosity, into the dark, 
haughty face of the horseman, who had just raised 
his glove to his sombrero, in salute, and would fain 
have passed him without pausing, but for this ad- 
dress. 

“News proclaimed by the heralds! Then it is 
something of importance. Have the Moors started 
up again? Then my trusty sword need no longer 
rest in idleness.” 

“Nay, not the Moors. The sullen dogs have lost 
their courage—though, I trow, there’s little ques- 
tion of their ill-will to us.” 

“Ha, the French, then! It is certainly war; or 
you would not look as if there were work in store 
for my good right hand, Don Sebastian. Speak out, 
man!” 

“Do I look so? I had no idea my face was so 
transparent. Yet you have not missed the mark. I 
did believe, when I heard the heralds’ proclamation, 
that it most nearly concerned you. And, in truth, if 
you enter the lists, who. of us shall dare to expose 
ourselves to the ignominious defeat sure to bo dealt 
out to us by that same’ good right arm of yours?” 

Don Fernando smiled grimly, and stroked the 
glossy mane of his noble horse, while he replied: 

“T think ‘you are not much in awe when you so 
tantalizingly keep me in suspense. Will you let me 
hear what this mighty affair can be ?” 

“Iery you mercy. Itis nothing less than the 





king’s proclamation for a tournament, at the instiga- 
tion of Don Pedro Count Mendizabel ; and what think 
you is the lovely, the peerless prize to be awarded to 
the victor?” 

The young nobleman looked up keenly and ques- 
tioningly as he spoke. 

A surge of haughty red swept across Don Fer- 
nando’s dark cheek, and a spark of exultation and 
triumph leaped into his eye. 

“T know!” exclaimed he. “I see at once the ob- 
ject of the proclamation. It will spur forward toa 
healthy emulation our degenerated chivalry and 
knighthood, and it will compel the fastidious, dis- 
dainful maiden to accept a husband. You need give 
no farther explanation, Don Fernando. I see that 
the prize must be the hand of the cold-hearted but 
surpassingly beautiful daughter of Count Mendizabel, 
the Lady Inez.” 

“T need hardly ask if Don Fernando Hermanez 
enters the list, nor indeed, since I take that for 
granted, may I hesitate even now and here to con- 
gratulate you on this speedy winning of a long cold 
and haughty bride!” 

“Thank you, Sebastian. I doubt not your friend- 
ship and good-will. Of a truth, Fernando Hermanez 
will be at the tournament. I disdain not to admit 
my long and, faithful devotion to the lovely Inez, 
who, by her very chariness of favour, possesses still 
farther attraction for such a mettlesome spirit as 
mine. We care not for the common fowls which fall 
an easy prey to the seeker. But for those rare wild 
creatures who fly warily we are willing to undergo 
many a fatiguing hunt and persevering search. 

“This is, indeed, good news forme. I knew, 
long ago, that her stately indifference angered the 
sovereign. I fancy, now, even her doting father’s 
patience has given way. If she were not the sole 








scion of a noble house, her determined opposition 
to marriage might be pardoned. . This is a wise 
decision. Let only the bravest.and knightliest 
possess the prize. I know her high spirit well. Ase 
she has consented to this tournamezt, she will fulfil 
her duties in a right noble manner. Happy will he 
be who wins the tournament.” 

“ And that will be Don Fernando Hermanez, of a 
surety ; for whose warlike prowess and skill im arms 
are so noted throughout Spain ?” responded the young 
Castilian with genuine respect. 

Don Fernando smiled again. 

“Tt would be unwise to assume that fact, my 
friend; yet if it prove otherwise, be sure that it will 
not be for lack of effort on my part. Now I must bid 
you adieu and hasten to the court to learn more of 
this matter. The tournament is not to be held for 
several weeks, I judge.” 

“Just three weeks: I wish you success with all 
my heart, Don Fernando. I can do it without a jea- 
lous spasm, because of the spell my Carlota weaves, 
which will keep me from entering the lists.” 

“ There will be plenty of competitors, friend. I 
should not care to shiver my lance against your 
helmet. Once more, good-day.” 

Don Sebastian lounged indolently away, and Fer- 
nando Hermanez rode furiously on, his cheek still 
glowing, and.his eye sparkling joyously, as he mur- 
maured : 

“Mine, mine at last, haughty Inez. The proud 
heart which all my deferential wooing could not gain 
shall be won by this good right arm of mine. It is 
the better way by far.” 

Again and again he.was checked in his progress by 
the salutation of sympathizing friend or jealous rival. 

The coming tournament was the theme of con- 
versation that day in all Madrid, and every tongue, 
whether of high or low, was busy with the name of 
the proud and beautiful Lady Inez Mendizabel, “ The 
Ice Princess,” as her despairing lovers had christened 
her. 

The daughter and sole heiress of a noble name and 
proud estate, of remarkable personal attractions, even 
in the land of beautiful women, the Lady Inez had 
been at once the pride and marvel of the high circle 
into which her birth had introduced her. 

While gracefully courteous, and charmingly agree- 
able, there was an icy reserve, a respectful but em- 
phatic aversion in her manner, which effectually 
dashed the hopes of the most ardent and enthusiastic 
lovers who thronged around this bright star of the 
old count’s proud old halls. 

The more politic and determined had quietly ig- 
nored the lady’s coldness, and laid their suit before 
the count, only, however, to receive prompt and 
hopeless refusal from him, because of his daughter’s 
aversion to any other answer. 

In vain the poor old count pleaded with the in- 
exorable maiden. In vain the most gallant and 
fascinating knights were brought from afar, and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to please and con- 
quer the invincible one. 

At last everyone had quietly accepted for truth 
the declaration of the disappointed suitors (whose 
despair might havé been half occasioned by the loss 
of so fine a wedding portion, as well of so lovely a 
bride) that, peerless as she was in beauty, Lady 
Inez really lacked the richest possession of a gentle 
lady, the true, loving heart of womanhood. 

Lady Inez heard such declarations again and 
again, but no shade of emotion would cross her im- 
passive face, no sign of anger, nor yet of satisfaction, 
only a calm, tranquil smile. 

Yet never was daughter jmore tender and affec- 
tionate. 

Despite his vexation at {her unaccountable objec- 
tion to lover or husband, Inez was the light of the 
father’s eye, and the joy of his heart. 

Who that saw her tender, caressing ways, and 
listened to her loving words as she ministered to the 
old count’s comfort and ease, could believe it was the 
maiden famous all over Spain for her coldness and 
reserve ? 

“Ah, Inez, my naughty one,” said the father, 
chidingly, “ why wilt thou not bestow some of this 
dainty petting, these loving smiles upon a noble and 
gallant young hidalgo, and not waste them upon an 
old man 2?” 

“* Wouldst dispense with my services? . ungrateful 
sire,” replied the smiling Inez, her sweet red lips 
arched saucily against his furrowed forehead. 

“TI would see my daughter safe in the protection of 
a noble and gallant husband ere I die.” 

Then just a shade of troubled doubt would deepen 
the soft blackness of the maiden’s eye, and she would 
reply, tremulously : 
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“Not yet, not yot, oh, my father. There is 
none able to command my heart. Wouldst thou 
send me to a wretched life? Better send me to a 
convent.” 

“ Wherefore is it thou art so hard to please, Inez? 
There be many handsome and worthy youths who 
have sought thee earnestly. How camet thou be 
proof where so many other maidens yield joyfully ?” 

“ Knowest thou not that which they say of me?” 
replied she, archly, “that there isa coating of ice 
where should beat w armly a woman's heart. Mayhap 
it is true, my father.’ 

“ Yet never was there a more loving and devoted 
danghiter. Tell me, child, is it true that nothing 
will ever touch that strange heart of thine? That 
there is no one to whom it could yield sweet and 
glad allegiance? ‘Will not this wide land yet offer 
the hero of thine imagination ?” 

There was ® momentary mild, far-away leok of 
pain and anguish in the magnificent eyes which the 
white lids, swiftly drooping, hid from the anxious 
father’s knowledge. 

The slender gem-encircled fingers locked them- 
selves together with an iron rigidity; just the in- 
stant’s trace of a spasm’s deadly whiteness crossed 
the girl’s countenance. Then she answered, in her 
clear, flute-like tones : 

“J fear not, my father. Dismiss, I pray you, all 
anxiety about the matter. Let us be happy while 
we may. Surely you do not wish to lose your child. 
Why should you net rejoice that no over bold and 
heedless young man shall take away from you the love 
of your Inez ?” 

The white arms stole caressingly around his neck, 
the red, dewy lips—so melting with tenderness for 
him, so coldly scornful for all others—covered his 
cheek with kisses. 

The count’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Ah, my precious one, would it might be! But I 
can only remember my growing infirmity, my swiftly 
declining years. Thou hast not even a brother: 
How will it add exquisite torture to my dying bed to 
know that you are left unprotected, Inez.” 

“ Hush, hush, my father. Heaven will spare you 
to me for many years, I trust.” 

“It is hard that I should ‘be denied the satisfaction 
my heart craves; that I must lay my gray’ head in 
the grave witheut the consolation vouchsafed to 
other parents; that my father’s proud old name is 
not to be perpetuated. That’ I shall never bless a 
child of thine,” pursued the old connt, querulousty, 

“ Yes, it is hard,” sighed the low yoice of Inez, 

“Thon mayst give me the blessing T crave,” cried 
he, eagerly catching at the sorrowful sympathy mani- 
fested by her tone. ‘Oh, Inez, put away whatever 
dreamy romance thou hast hoarded in thy girlish 
brain, and be content with men as you find them. 
Choose a husband who is noble and virtuous and 
knightly, and thou wilt be sure to find at Jast the love 
which seems impessible now.” 

“Where shall I find such a one?” asked Inez, 
drearily. 

“There are a dozen such among thy suitors. There 
is Count Piermosa—he is well skilled in your fa- 
vourite studies. There is not his equal for learning 
among our young men.” 

“But any peasant outdoes him for true manliness. 
I trow-a bold woman could frighten him out of his 
Think you he could wield a lance, or draw 
a sword ?” 

“ There is my favourite, Don Fernando Hermanez. 
He is a true warrior, and a gallant knight.” 

“ And he could not indite a Jove-letter were it to 
save his good sword from dishonour. Dear father, 
let us think of it no more.” 

“But, Inez, the king is wrathful about the matter. 
He ‘insists, too, that I command yon to select. one 
among your suitors. He declares such caprice can 
onty come from a preoccupied heart. He believes 
that there is a secretly favoured lover, though TF have 
told him repeatedly it is impossible ; that you are 
chillingly indifferent to all alike. He was éven in- 
clined to suspect you had been so rash and misguided 
as to cherish an attachment forsome low-born youth. 
I told him there was no one who ever saw you alone, 
except my secretary, Carlos, and that you abated none 
of your coldness with him, though he guided your 
studies.” 

“You told him the truth,” answered Inez, while 
the scarlet wave surged from her cheek to her broad, 

smooth forehead. “ There’s not the man living but 

ourself, my father, dares assert that ever by word, 
or deed, or look, Inez Mendizabel betrayed fondness 
or liking.” 

She spoke the: words fiercely, with a proud tone 
of triumph, and yet something in her eye betrayed 


senses. 





an inward woe, moaning through her consciousness 
of power and security. 

“Tt is strange,” murmured the count, 
away sorrowfully. 

Inez sank down the moment she was left alone 
and hid her pale face in her shaking hands. 

“ Strange ?” cried she, passionately, “oh, no, no! 
not strange, but woefully piteous.° Let’ me cheat 
them while I can. Let them call this heart of mine 
marble, stone, ice, whatsoever they will, and let me 
bind over it the mask of haughty indifference to hide 
how it burns and throbs and bleeds. Oh, Carlos, 
Carlos! From yon, above all is do I ‘secrete 
the truth.” 

Carlos, the count’s secretary, wile poor, obscure 
youth, inheriting not even a name, to whom the 
count had taken a/sudden fancy while he was yet 
mere child. 

He had been allowed every-facility for acquiring 
a superior education, The youth had not abused his 
privileges, and. had grows to be the count’s faithful 
and trustworthy ‘sécretary—ie 
whole estate, as well a8 tator to his daughter. 

The young man Was e@adowed by nature in 
compensation for thi né Ann sina. 
fortune. Handsome, int 
had a chivalrous, Sggeiecs spirit, and 1 
der heart. oe 

In the familiggsitations of: 
not strange these two y 
grew to appreciate and admire 
it wonderful that esteqm and 
speedily deepened into Jove. 

And yet the Lady Inez wae 
or look, or deed, had she 
state of her heart, Never once had. 
stately dignity, the cold haughtiness 


turning 


noble heiress of Mendizabel Castle im the presence | 


of a servamt of her father, and that per: 


man, humble his origin. 
But is a subtle consciousness” 
thrill to heart without the < 


or look. jy 
Inez believed ‘that Carlos was 
the rest, @nd, yet, though the yo 


often ag he had lifted her sylph form the ole ue 
though he had never gazed presumptuo 

lustrous eyes which conned the same * with 
his; thomgh his hand had never touched \@yer so 
lightly the dainty fingers he taught the bewitching 
secrets of the guitar—Inez knew very well that 
Carlos held the very earth sacred if her foot had 
pressed it. 

He had saved her twice from threatening déath at 
the peril of his own life, and Inez knew it “was 
because of his passionate, idolatrous love that he 
rushed away from her father’s eager thanks. 

Was Carlos, therefore, ignorant of, a secret which 
Tnez could learn from his meek, unpresuming de- 
meanour? Was her haughty coldness making the 
fierce pain beneath more blinding? Oné cannot say, 
but certain it. is on the day of the announcement. of 
the tournament the humble secretary was no less 
profoundly impressed with a rapturous hope than 
the knightly Don Fernando Hermanez. 

And Tnez had consented that the tournament 
should take place; or, rather, she had miade. nd 
opposition when her father came to her “with the 
king’s positive commands to accept a Suitor for her- 
self, or allow the chances of the tournament to give 
her a busband, but, had-accepted the latter alterna- 
tive. 

Don Fernandp came to declare his proud deter- 
mination of ‘winning the ,beauteons prize, and the 
Lady Inez listened calmly to his boasting words, and 
not the keenest watcher could decide if the prospect 
of his success were agreeable of trying. 

Almost as baffling was her demeanour when, the 
very evening “before the momentous day, she sat 
silently in her ‘favourite garden in the rear of the 
castle, Carlos came guddenly before her, with a 
white cheek and a burning eye, and dropping upon. 
one knee, exclaimed, in a voice half suffocated with 
passionate emotion : 

“Lady Inez, ‘will you wish me ‘God-speed” upon 
an expedition which will win or lose my. life-long 
happiness ?” 

Not a shade of crimson drifted over the clear, 
cold cheek ; not a flicker of sympathetic emotion 
broke up the calm serenity of her eye, as she an- 
swered ; 

“Why should not.I? Thon hast been a true and 
faithful friend, as well as a trustworthy servant of 
my father. I should be sorry to see you jin gricf, 
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He bit his lip, and for ® moment an angry glow 
mounted to his forehead, and then a heavy sigh es- 
caped him. 

“ Let it pass,” said he, inwardly ; “‘ her indomitable 
pride is, after all, her worst foible, and there is 
® strength and constancy in it which one cannot 
refuse to respect. If she be haughty with me, she 
likewise rules herself with an iron hand.” 

Still kneeling, he said, alond : 

* Lady Inez, will you try to think leniently of me ? 
“Will you remember that it is as soul to soul, not 
rank to rank, that the truly noble, judge? If I am 
lost-—for defeat means perpetual exile, not only from 
you, but from Spain also !—will you eall it rather the 

ambition of a heart which can admire and 
even such lofty things as the stars, instead 
frowning wpon it as a piece of presumptuous 
folly, when I, feeling within me. the same inborn 
immortal spirit, seek to climb tothe region of those 
lights . 
is manly lip quivered; shade after shade of deep 
emotion "the handsome: fade, but still Carlos 
7 or hig answer. 
‘ly. It seemed to him painfully, be- 
cause of “lhe poucrtat effort required'to keep those 
fute-like tones untremnions, 
* Certainly, Cazlos, I shall condemn ‘ge ambition, 
anevil purpose. Yeu choose to become 


leave it for the 
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to-morrow 
mich dark curtain still 





She 
favour, but she offers no disconrage- 
ube satisfied with that,” thought 


2. “Bat you have wished me ‘ God-speed,’ Lady Inez,” 


i he, aloud. 


Sng | have, ” replied she, gravely. 


arose quietly, and spoke calmly. 

“TI thank you for it. Come what will I shall 
thd earry that gracious memory With me. I do not say 
farewell, yet it may be that this is indeed a long 
farewell, Good-night, Lady Inéz.” 

“ Good-night, Carlos.” 

The tournament morning dawned with the inimit- 
able spnshine and lustrous blue sky of those superb 


| Spanish days which the traveller always remembers 


with the glow of enchantment hanging over them. 

The pavilions around the arena were newly hung, 
and gaily dressed with flags. 

The reyal seat was all one blaze of purple silk and 
golden fringe. 

That td be occupied by Lady Inez was draped in 
white satin with silver trimmings; and when the 
beautiful prize of the successful competitor was. led 
into it, arrayed in bridal garments, a great shout of 
admiration and delight burst from the countless as- 
semblage. 

Only a few saw through the ‘shimmering folds. of 
the bridal veil, and perceived, that her check ‘was 
white, and deathly cold. 

One after another a score of knights, ¢lad from 
head to heel in glittering mail,’ mounted on superb 
chargers, rode into the ring, followed by their sqnires 
bearing shields emblazoned with the several coats of 
arms of their noble masters, showing to the gazers 
the identity of the mailed figures, whose masked 
faces might otherwise have baffled their curiosity. 

The arrival of the king was the signal for. the 
heralds to come. forth, and once mote announce the 
object’ of the gathering. © 

Then, followed the rush and shock of thé contend- 
ing knights, Don Fernando’s tall, burly figure was 
readily recognized, and few wondered that one after 
another the other competitors were hurled away from 
his victorious path until at last but one solitary. horse- 
man remained, 

‘A knight, clad in solid mail, which betrayed a 
slender figure, unattended by squire, and with no pos- 
sible trace of his house or rank either in escutcheon 
er colours, only a. snow-white plume waving and 
nodding ahere the steel helmet. 

It. was, plain to see what “a light antagonist he 
seemed to Boe Fernando in the very way that noble 
hidalgo spurred on his horse to the attack, and hurled 

his battle spurs. 

But the lithe, slender figure met the shock bravely, 
and held himself steadily to ,the contest. 





Carlos.” 


Don Fernando sneedilv became aware that he must 
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ee 
exert his utmost skill, He dropped his careless, 
triumphant air, and struck his. blows more warily, 

The gazing spectators bent. forward, breathlesgly, 
apd. wetched with intense eagerness, asi the com- 
batants -wheeled, bounded forward, circled and re- 
tmeated, only to rush with, fiercer impetnosity upon 
the charge. 

‘Who is the unknown knight with the white 
plume?” queried.one after another of the noble gazers, 
and even the king bent down to ask the samequestion. 

No one could answer, no one could guess. 

But there was one who needed no revelation. 

Through the filmy cloud of the bridal veil Lady 
Inez’s beautiful’ eyes followed every mov¥ement, 
and the fair white hand, for which these stout 
sofas oa feverish hearts were contending so dés- 

, was pressed tightly against her breast as if 
to fold back hi 
g itself to those around her. 
iouds .of, dust arose from the tearing, pl 
hoofs, but through it all Lady Inez never once lost 
sight of the snowy plumed helmet, 

It almost seemed that it must be a drawn battle, so 
equally matched the skill and agility of one against 
the superior strength of the other. 

But, presently Dom Fernando’s fiery spinit chafed 
itself into fury, and. his blows, while more violent, 
were less gnarded. 

Not so he of the snowy plume. Never once did he 
lose steadiness er coolness, and atlength his watchfal 
eye detected the rash movement of his antagonist, 
and his trusty seizing’ upon it cleft the steel 
visor of Don Fernando, and with tresistible force 
hurled him senseless to the earth. 

Leaping from his horse, the victor hurriedly un- 
clasped thé helmet of his fallep, foe, and anxjously 
examined his wounds. 

The attendants came hurrying in, accompanied by 
the court physician, who, after a swift investigation, 
announced the injury nothing m or dangerous. 

Then uprose a great shout from the whole assem- 
b tne excited homage offered to the victor: 

turned towards them with a courteons wave of 
the hand, and sown walked towards the pavilion of 
Lady Inez. Tho old Connt Mendizabel, was 
forward with intense anxiety and soelicitude, but his 
daughter had dropped her veil-over ber face... Was 
ib:to. wees pals me drops glistening on her silken 


Very chs came on’ the vitfor, and madp his 
bumble! obeisance tothe king eré he paused at the 
bridal pavilion. 

The trumpets were pealing forth their wild notes 
of triamph as he halted before thé Lady Inez. 

“Unmask! unmask!” cried the king, suthorita- 


tively. 

tf the mailed hand which had vanqnished 
the knightliest of all the royal’soldiers removed thé 
perforated mask of steel. 

A murmur of surprise ran round the yast ae as 
that pale, almost solemn, but handsome, manly. ; fa: 
was revealed to them, 

It was;a countenance never seen. at court, ‘oknown 
in the noble circles of Madrid. 

The king frowned, the Count Mendizadel sprang 
to his feet with an angry oath, exclaiming: 

‘« Carlos! _Low-horn kmave, how dare you thus 
insult your henefactor 2” 


Carlos amiled sadly. 
“Your lists were denied to none. T haye:\proved 
that my good right arm wasas able to win her‘as 


my heart was'ready to acknowledge. her beauty and 
goodness. What lack I? In knighfliood, im learn- 
ing, in manly virtue, I am the Count Fernando’s 
equal, as. well as his yanquisher jy aryis. “Buti 

rth and estate T ‘am barren, in sated: Let,it be, I 
will yield to the king's decision. ~\T will, not claim 
the prize of his majesty, or if thé Indy herself deny 
my right, Ihave proved, my, prewess, I wait fox 
the verdict,” 

He folded his arms across his breast, and, with his 
eagle eye calmly fixed upon the white 2, lace- 
shrouded and..flower-wreathed, within bridal 
pavilion, waited for the king’s. word; 

Count, Mendizabel; had. hurried, to; the reyal.tent, 
and was in earnest conversation with the king, The 
face of the latter was stern and wrathful. 

. He beckoned the herald tewards:him, and in a 
moment the attentive spectators learned that the 
usual decision was to be reversed. That, because of 
his obscure and humble birth the victor eould not 
receive the hand of a noble maiden, 

The lists were only to noble gentlemen. The 
Connt Persando must’ be-considered the true victor. 

“A murmer’ of involuntary ion arose from 
nobility. The 


i 


e great agony of suspense from be- |, 


king glanced uneasily at the Count Mendizabel, who 

stepped forward to speak, but he was interrupted by 
a clear, silvery voice, as the bride, pushing away the 
silver-fringed curtains, and sweeping away from her 
sweet face the veil, suddenly stepped forward. 

“So: please your majesty, she who has best right 
to make complaint of this result, if complaint be 
made; declares now and here that since there were 
no specifications in the proclamation, the victor has 
justice and right upon his side. He has won in fair 
and honourable combat the prize you offered to the 
victor of this tournament. Inez Mendizabel scorns 

‘to hold back from so fair'a compact. You gave her 
option to choose for herself. She proclaims now 
and here that, glie is ready and wifling to accept for 
her lfege lord that bapa vangnisher of our right 


“knightly Don Fernando Hermanez.” 
A lond applause echoed all around her. Theking 
looked perplexed and astonished. Count Mendizabel 


stood like one paralyzed. 

‘“‘ The saints help us,” murmured he, at last, “ The 
wayward child has quite lost her reason now.” 

“T have not lost my sense of honour and justice,” 
replied Inez, gravely. “Thetownament was none 
of my invention ‘er desire, but since it has been held 
I abide by its decision.” 

“Tell us, Count Mendizabel, what you know of 
this youth,” demanded the king. 

The count related the whole story. How, upon a 
lonely plain, years and years since, he and his at- 
tendant had found qa yearling babe, alone, helpless, 
deserted’;' how he had carried it to his castle, 
and given it to one of his women servants.to raise ; 
how the boy hadthriven and showed himself, till now, 
mn of the kindness lavished upon him. 

reathless hush attended. his words. Sud- 
aéaly @ tall, distingyished-looking nobleman leaped 
from his seat and came bounding to. the count’s side. 

“The babe, what. did he wear? Was there a 
mark upon his arm, a. tiny star pricked upon the 
snowy skin?” demanded he, almost. fiercely. 

The count had no, opportunity to answer. Carlos, 
with shaking hand, flung off the steel armiet, and 
rolled away:the sleexe of his doublet, leaving the 
sinewy. arm bare. 

There was the star, silent and indisputable wit- 
ness for him. 

The nobleman clasped his trembling hands fondly, 
while he exelainied; with a fervour that bore convic- 
tion with it: 

* My'son, my long lost Alphonso! your face alone 
was elidents ot ore Meaiee oT 

Th. @ moment the rejoicing father turned towards 
the King ‘and the astonished Count Mendizabel, say- 
ing, proudly : 

“My liege, I trust it is no longer necessary to 
deny pf the victor of the tournament the prize he has 
won... The Marquis of Cordova. is,at Jeast. the equal 
in birth of Don Fernando, Hermanesz.” 

“My noble youth, come forward,” said the king; 
“so you are doubly favoured, not only in winning 
the prize of thé tournament, but in coming into pos- 
session, of a right honourable name and princely 
estate, | Yonder is the fair Inez. I trow it -will be 
sweet for yourto remember that she espoused your 
cause: when: you were obscure and Unknows, Go 
forward and'speak to her.” 

Carlos went forward and touched timidly the 
drooping han@s, and looked anxiously ito the down- 
cast countenance. 

* Lady Inez,” whispered he, ‘a moment, back you 
declared ‘me the rightful claimant, for this fair hand 
of'yours. Tell me if it were only from generous sym- 
pathy with one unjustly, deprived of the. well-eamed 
prize; or from the trueloveofa heartsoftly thrillin 
to my passionate devotion. I will not accept pity ; { 
cannot receive simple justice—I ask for love, 

Inez. If I have won that, then, indeed, is the halo 
of victory upon my. brow, and its rapturous triumph 
in my hear Nag 

A slow but thrilling smile, crept over the. gentle 
lips. A rosy. glow shone brightly on the hitherto 
coldly pallid check... Altender fire broke over ‘the 
deep, dark seyes, as) Lady Inez answered, in a voice 
tremulous by happy: throbbings of the heart so sud- 
denly freed from its icy bondage. 

“@artos; Carles! hast-thou not guesséd how, all 
these'weary months, E have worn an iron mask to 
hide the love Teould not strangle, nor quench, nor 
kill ?” 

Carlos - pressed his first lover’s kiss on the fair 
white hand just as Fernando, pale and exhausted, 
‘was led into the arena. 

Don Fernando stared a moment, at the sweet, ten- 
dor smiles flitting across the fair face of the mistress 
he had, lost, and then muttered, drearily.: 








“So, so, my Ice Princess has melted inthe beams 
of this,yictorious sun. Well, well, she is no longer 
invincible; and I trust, therefore, her spell has lost 
its power forme. He isa right gallant knight, and 
has won her fairly. I go and congratulate him. 
I'll abdicate graciously, and take my leave, while L 
forego my claim upon the prize of the tournament.” 

M. T. 





OLIVER DARVEL. 


-—o-——— 
OHAPTER XXZXVIIL 
ONE look sufficed, amd the two rushed into each 
other's embrace. They did not utter a sound for 
many, many moments, during which time Amy stood 
with dilating eyes and mute lips, wondering what 
_ could, mean, but patiently awaiting an explana- 


oa length. Oliver ae his cousin from him, and look- 
ing inte her‘excited face, said 

“It is you at last, Mabel—the same, I dare to hope, 
in spite of all I have done to wound you and make 
you unhappy. But I love you—I have always loved 
you better then my life.” 

“T believe it—I know it, Oliver, and Iam prepared 
te. show you how faithful to your interests I have al- 
ways been, But you ere ill—your hand is burning 
with fever. Oh, my poor darling, where have you 
hidden yourself ali this time, and why have you come 
to me only to die ?” 

“Ne, no; not to die, Mabel, but to live for happi- 
ness and for you,’ ’ he faintly gasped. “My head is 
giddy, and-—-and—— 

His overtasked strength gave way, and be sank 
back half insensible. 

The terrible emergency in which she was placed 
gave Mabel strength andforethought. She sat down, 
and supporting the head of Oliver in her arms, spoke 
impressively to the child. 

“Amy, you ere but a little girl, but I must trust 
you with a secret that is of vital importance to. me. 
No one~-understand me now-—no one save Mrs. 
Minturn must knew that thie gentleman ishere. He 
is my cousia, and very: dear to me, soryou must be 
acne for my sake. Do you comprehend ine, my 


“ Yes, ma'am,” answered Amy, gravely; “I will 
do exactly what you tell me. Must I whisper to 
Aunt Mintum, rhem tell her to. come here to you?” 

“Yes+that is what L wish; you will find her in 
the garden amongst the flowers. Go.up to her with- 
out any appearance of haste, and tell her what you 
have seen her. Then say to her that. must have 
wine without delay, and she must contrive’ to bring 
it to me unobserved.” 

The. child nodded intelligently, and sped away 
upos hex)errand, 

Mabel locked down on the thin and weary face of 
her cousin, avd:if she had ‘ever reproached him for 
the part he had acted all harsh emotions died out 
then and for ever. 

She had no feeling for him but tender love and in- 
finite compassion, and her warm tears fell wpon his 
brow like rain. « They revived him to the con- 
seiousness of whet was passing around, and: he 
sadly said; 

“T have caused you to shied many tears,-Mabel, 
but, each one’ has ‘wrung a drop of blood from my 
own, heart.. I was mad with - wounded pride: and 
hopeless poverty when I took upon myself the fatal 
burden of-another’s name and identity: » £ thought 
only of securing what he bequeathed to me, and of 
punishing those who liad east me off, by leaving 
them to suppose that I had. destroyed myseli—you 
among them, Mabel, for J felt most bitterly towards 
you, though L new know’it was without canse.” 

“ Yos, .yes--without ; canse, Oliver, for I lave 
clung to yon through al. But J forgive everything 
~+everything-—for, you have suffered enough toatono 
for far greater wrongs than those you have com- 
mitted. I have never for one moment. believed you 
guilty-of any act that could dishonowr you, but it 
makes me happy to hear you say that what you ob- 
tained belonging to that unfortunate man was law- 
fully yours. I knew it must be so, but: L am glad to 
have the assurance from your own lips.” 

“Tam clear of any intentional wrong-doing in that 
matter, I swear to you, Mabel, and the word of a 
dying man should be believed. nf 

“ Hush, hush, my own! don’t talk of dying now. 
You are mine to save, to rescue from danger, andito 
bear through every difficulty that may beset our 

th,” 

A, faint smile broke over Oliver's wan lips, and he 
gratefully seid: 

“ Only thus can I be safe, for you are my strength 
and my hope. | Ob, Mabel! when I have told you all 
I have endured since we last you will wonder 
that I have lived te come back to, you;” and be 
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shuddered at the recollection of the bodily and men- 
tal tortures he had undergone. 

“Don’t think of those things now, love. When 
you are better and stronger you shall tell me every- 
thing that has happened to you.” 

At that moment steps were heard approaching, and 
Mrs. Minturn, looking very white, appeared at the 
entrance of the grotto. She nervously produced a 
cup and bottle of wine from beneath the light shawl 
she wore around her, and hurriedly said : 

“T managed to get these here without observation, 
but how are we to get your cousininto the house ? Oh, 
Oliver Darvel! little did I ever expect to see you 
come to such a pass as this—I that knew and loved 
your poor mother so much, too.” 

He made an effort to rise, and recognizing her, 
said: 

“Tam far more unfortunate than culpable, Mrs. 
Minturn. Much as I love Mabel, I hope you will 
believe that I would never have dared to appear be- 
fore her again if I felt myself guilty of any crime 
that could render me unworthy to claim protection 
and regard from her. Iam quite strong enough to 
walk to the house if it will be safe for me toenter it. 
You are, doubtless, aware that a watch has been 
set on it, and perhaps there may be treachery with- 
in. 

Mrs. Minturn silently offered him her band, and 
Mabel hastened to pour out some of the wine as she 
said: 

“I think we can guaid you from the last, Oliver, 
for my servants seem faithful, and I believe they are 
already attached to me. But if I ‘can I will pre- 
serve the secret of your presence beneath my roof 
from them all. Drink this and it will give you 
strength.” 

When Oliver had taken the wine she went on: 

“You must remain here till nightfall, and then 
Mrs. Minturn and I will contrive some method of 
smuggling you into the house and concealing you 
till you are nursed into health again. © I'see that you 
are faint from want of food, and I will go in at once 
and send Amy down with her flower-basket; in the 
bottom of it you will find something to refresh you 
till Ican do better for you. You may trust my little 
fairy, for she is both prudent and sensible.” 

“ Thank you, dear Mabel ; I will do whatever you 
think best, and when I am rested and better I will 
explain to you, without reserve, all the strange events 
that have happened to me since we last met.” 

Mabel threw her shawl over the seat, and placed 
the wine in a recess. She made an effort to speak 
cheerfully, though her heart was really full of mis- 
givings as to his escape from the danger that sur- 
rounded him. 

“Nightfall will soon be here, and of late I have 
ascertained that the watch is removed at sunset. I 
have, for some time, been aware that a system of 
espionage is kept upon this place, but I believe those 
in pursuit of you are beginning to think that you 
will not verture here. It has been much less strict 
of late, and I hope to be able to keep you at Fernely 
till you are strong enough to seek a safer asylum. 
Au revoir, dear Oliver; we must not remain here 
too long, or our sentinel may become curious to 
ascertain what detains us in the grotto.” 

She pressed her lips upon her pallid brow, and 
drawing Amy after her, hurried away, followed 
more slowly by Mrs. Minturn. 

As she approached the house Mabel saw a strange 
man standing on the portico, holding a scrap of paper 
in his hand, which he seemed to be puzzling over. 
Her heart gave a wild bound, for she recognized him 
as a policeman by his dress, but the emergency gave 
her self control, and she advanced quietly towards 
him, and composedly said : 

“ Good afternoon, sir; will you explain to what I 
am indebted for this visit, if you please ?” 

The man—a rough but not bad-looking fellow— 
touched his hat respectfully as he replied: 

“’Seuse me, miss, but I thought you mought like 
to know that them what sent me on this beat was a 
going to take. me off the watch, caze 'tain’t no use, 
out I’m blowed ef [ hain’t found something what 
looks mighty suspicious, though I don’t know the 
furrin’ lingo it’s writ in.” 

Mabel nearly fainted as he extended the paper to- 
wards her, for she instantly recognized the writing 
upon it as that of her cousin. She held out her hand 
for it and said : 

“That belongs to me, and I know not by what 
right you enter my grounds and pry into my private 
affairs.” 

“ Oh, as to that, miss, | was bid to do more’n that. 
I were ordered not to take my leave of the premersis 
without examining the scrubbery before I goes away, 
and in course, the first thing I lit on was that ’ere 
curus piece o’ writin’.” 

At this, in an agony of fear, Mabel snatched the 
paper, and indignantly asked : 

“ How much are you to be paid for spying upon my 


house in this shameful manner? Tel! me, ani I 
will double the stm, provided you will go at once, 
and molest me no farther.” 

The man slily regarded her as he said: 

“And let you keep that 'ere piece of paper ? Well, 
I'm sorry for the young feller they're arter, and 
don’t care to nab him. Give me five pounds, and I'll 
not insist on carrying that. tell-tale message to your 
pa, for you know he sent me here.” 

“ You shall have the money,” she briefly replied, 
but as she was turning to enter the house the man, 
in a more respectful tone, said: 

“You don’t remember me, Miss Mabel, but afore I 
went into the p’lice I were groom at Mr. Tilson’s 
cottage. As a matter o’ three year ago, but you may 
mind giving me money formy poor old mother when 
she lay a dying, and your pa wouldn't advance me 
nothing on my wages. One good’ turn deserves 
another, miss, and besides, I hain’t got any spite 
agin Mr. Darvel. He were allers polite enough to 
me. 

Thus appealed to, Mabel recalled the face of the 
man, and remembered the kindness to which he re- 
ferred. 

A great weight was suddenly lifted from her heart, 
for she believed that she could trust to his desire to 
serve her, if he were not called on to sacrifice too 
much in doing so: She said: 

“T remember you perfectly, Gibbs,:and Iam glad 
to have found in you one on whom I have the claim 
of former kindness. If a guard must still be kept on 
my house I hope the service will be assigned to you, 
and remember that for every day's duty here I will 
give you double pay, provided you do nothing to an- 
noy me.” 

“T b'lieve they are about tired of spying on you, 
Miss Mabel, for { had my orders, if nothing s’picious 
were seen to-day, to look in some other quarter for 
the cove what I’m sot to catch. In course you'll 
make it to my interest to keep dark about this ’ere 
little dodge o’ sending messages, writ in a gibberish 
people ought to be ashamed ‘to talk, much less to 
write. He knowed how fond you allers was of them 
‘ere flowers, and that’s why he put his note there. 
You see I can put this and that together, Miss Mabel ; 
ef I couldn’t I wouldn’t do for a perliceman.” 
“Return to the gate,” said Mabel, “and wait for 
me there. Iwill come down and speak with you, as 
it would not be well to let my servants see you take 
money from me.” 

Gibbs bowed, and moved leisurely towards the road, 
and resumed his beat. 

Mabel hastily entered the cottage, sought the 
money she had promised, and leaving Mrs. Minturn 
to attend to the supply of Oliver’s wants, she went 
to meet the policeman, and make sure of his fidelity 
by paying him even more than he had demanded as 
the price of his discretion. 

Amy performed her errand successfully, and re- 
turned in a state of great elation fo announce that 
the poor sick man was better, but he had no appetite 
for the food she had conveyed to him. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A LARGE dressing-room was situated between 
Mabel’s apartment and the one occupied by Mrs. 
Minturn, and communicated with them both. 
Fortunately a bed had been placed init forthe use 
of Amy, andit was now made as comfortable as 
possible for its expected inmate, while Amy’s things 
were removed to Miss Tilson’s chamber. 
When darkness at last fell over the earth, and the 
servants had retired to the wing of the cottage ap- 
propriated to them, Mabel hastened through the 
shrubbery to find the object of her solicitude, and 
bring him to his place of refuge. 

The night was chilly and slightly overcast, and 
she shivered as she thought of Oliver, ill as he 
evidently was, lying alone in the damp and deserted 


tto. 

She hastened her steps almost to a run, and on 
entering his retreat she found him leaning back in a 
half-conscious state, from which he was with much 
effort aroused toa comprehension of what she de- 
sired him todo. He at first muttered: 

“ Pray leave me alone. Iam too tired to move. 
What do you want with me? If I am to go to pri- 


that he was so’ weak and dizzy that he could scarcely 
stand, and with much effort he ascended the walk 
and gained the entrance to the house. 

Mrs. Minturn awaited them there, and With the 
assistance of the two ladiés Oliver ascended the 


I | stairease, for the last few hours of suffering had 


broken down all his remaining strength. 

Wher he entered the room they had prepared for 
him he fell exhausted on the bed, and Mrs. Minturn 
regarded her young friend with an expression of 
alarm as she w! ; 

“T am afraid that he is soill as to require a phy- 
sician, and how can he be brought here without be- 
traying his presence in this house ?” 

* You must prescribe for him yourself, Mrs. Min- 
turn. Your hushand was a physician, and I know 
that you have acquired considerable knowledge of 
medicine. We must do the best we can for him, and 
leave the issue in the hands of a compassionate 
heaven. I feel assured that it will not remove 
Oliver from mé after so mercifully restoring him to 
me. ” 


“TI will do my best,” replied the élder lady, dubi- 
ously. , 
Oliver caught the drift of the half-whispercd dia- 
logue, and gained voice endugh to rt 
“IT am only weak from privation. .[ have been al- 
most without food for the last four days, and that is 
why I am so much reduced. Do “hot be ‘alarmed, 
Mabél; with rest and nourishment’ I shallsoon be 
well again. | I cannot talk to-night-—-I am too much 
exhausted; but to-morrow. you shall know all that 
has befallen me since we last parted.” - 

A fire burned on the hearth, before. which were 
placed a teapot and a.covered dish. 

Mabel hastened. to pour out the refreshing beve- 
rage, and to prepare it as she knew he liked it, while 
Mrs. Minturn bathed his face and hands in cold water, 
Amy holding the basin and.looking on with a quiet 
comprehension, of the scene that was remarkable in 
one of her tender years. : 

When Oliver had drunk the tea, and eaten a small 
fragment of ‘the toast, he faintly smiled, and said: 

— diy te ta ag rie a ori ata! T shall oP 
soun' tovaipnt ow, and Is prove mysel 
very ungrateful if I did not. But who is this little 


girl, and why does she call you Mabel?” 
“ Because I have her as my own; but it is 
a long and most story, and I will tell you 


about it when you*are better able to listen tome. 
You will be quite safe here, and you may sleep with- 
out apprehension of being’ disturbed.” 

Mrs, Minturn led the child away, and Mabel was 
about to follow, when Oliver said : 

“Come close; to me, Mabel. Give me your hand, 
and let me ayer to you, upon its unstained purity, 
that in spite of what others may say of moe, 1 am as 
worthy to claim it as before I plunged into a slough 
of deceit that has brought with it a punishment so 
fearful as almost to exceed belief. J am free from 
dishonour, my own love, though a broken-down and 
most unfortunate man.” 

“Hush, hush! don’t think of that now, Oliver. 
My love shall console you for all you have suffered— 
it shall give you prosperity and happiness in the new 
home we lose no time in see - @ you 
are regaining your health and strength I will make 
arrangements for our speedy union and removal to 
some distant land, in which you will be safe.” 

“ And you are ready. to give ‘up home and father- 
land for me!” exclaimed Oliver, in a broken voice. 
“Oh, Mabel! how shall I ever forgive myself for 
doubting 2” 

“ Forges that you have ever done s0, Oliver, and 
compose yourself to sleep, for that will prove your 
best, restorative now.” 

“ Kiss me,” he whispered, and she bent. over him 
and pressed her. lips to his. Then extricating the 
hand he still held, she left the room and softly closed 
the door, breathing a prayer for his safety and restora- 
tion to health and prosperity. 

Once more alone in her own room, Mabel then 
threw herself upon her knees and‘ poured forth thanks 
for the mercy vouchsafed to her in the return of her 
betrothed, and earnestly petitioned for help to extri- 
cate him from the dangers that ya wert him. 
She did not one of them from lf, but 
she had faith to believe that a way would be opened 





son I can die as well here as there.” 

“Oh, Oliver,” she passionately cried, “I have 
come here to save you; I can keep your enemy at 
bay if I can only get, you safe into the house. 
| Come with me and have the tender care you so 
greatly need.” 

Her voice gradually aroused him to perfect con- 
sciousness, and he struggled to his feet, and said: 

“Ts it you, Mabel? Yon are my ian angel 
now, as you always have been. I believe that Iam 
very ill, but I shall at least have the consolation of 
dying under the care of my best friend.” 





to her, and she arose, calmed and happy in the 
thought that’Oliver was restored to her, that he was 
safe under her roof, at least for the present. 

Before entering, she wrote a note to Mr. Denton, 
requesting him to visit Fernely at as early a moment 
as possible, as she had something most important to 


communicate. 

Mabel slept little that night ; more than once she 
arose, and listened at the door of Oliver's room, but 
all remained quiet within it, and she hoped he was 
enjoying the restorative of perfect rest after the 
wretched hardships he had evidently undergone. , 





She offered him her arm as a support, for she saw 


At dawn she arose, made her toilet, and we 
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down to gather fresh flowers for hisroom. She then 
ordered the cook to prepare tea and toast for Mrs, 
Minturn, as she was not well that morning, and she 
would take it up to her herself. 

It had been arranged between them that while 
Oliver remained in the house that lady was. to 
assume, the character of an invalid, and have her 
meals taken up into her room. Mabel meant to wait 
on her herself, and thus evade the prying eyes of the 
housemaid, and as her habits were very independent 
she hoped to escape comment. 

While wondering what excuse she could invent to 


| prevent the girl from entering the dressing-room in 


which Oliver lay, Mabel was spared all farther diffi- 
culty by a petition made by Annie herself to visit a 
sick sister who lived ten miles from Fernely. 

Miss Tilson had presence of mind to make some 
inquiries concerning the invalid before she granted 
the request; for she feared that the girl might detect 
the glad feeling of relief with which she bade her go 
as soon as breakfast was over. 

“Thank you, miss,”.said Annie, “ but I shall have 
time to do up my morning work before I leave home, 
and cook has promised to look after the house till I 
come back.” 

“Cook can attend to the parlours, but I will not 
trouble her to look after the upper part of the 
house.” 

“ Thank you, miss; you are very liberal, I am 
sure, and I will try and prove to you that I am not 
ungrateful for this kindness.” 

“T will pay you to the end of the present week, 
Annie, for you may need money where you are 

oing.” 
The girl thankfully accepted the gold she offered 
her, and she shrewdly suspected why her mistress 
was so willing to get rid of her for a season. , 

She did not tell Mabel that she had found the 
note among the fuchsias, and, unable to decipher its 
meaning, had taken it to the policeman, who had 
managed to get into her good graces since he had 
been prowling around the house. 

“JT will tell Gibbs about her sending. me off so 
easy,” thought the housemaid, “and maybe he can 
make something out of it, forI can’t.. I wish Jane 
hadn’t sent for me so urgent, or I'd stay and see 
what’sin the wind, for something strange is going on 
as sure as Lam a living woman.” 

Unconscious of the suspicions aroused in the mind 
of her servant, Mabel went up to Mrs. Minturn’s 
apartment, and finding her already dressed, they 
went together into Oliver’s room. 

He was still sleeping heavily, and his worn face, 
with the feverish flush upon his cheeks, warned 
them both that much more than privation and fatigue 
had brought him to his present condition. 

Mrs. Minturn shook her head and whispered : 

“T am afraid his case will prove too much for me 
to manage. It is most unfortunate that he should 
be ill on our hands, for it trebles the danger of dis- 
covery.” 

“We will do the best we can, Mrs. Minturn, and I 
feel the assurance that our efforts will be blessed. 
The worst is over, and what Oliver most needs is 
good nursing. That, at least, we can give him.” 

Her hopeful tone gave her friend new courage, 
and Mrs. Minturn hastened to prepare such remedies 
as she could venture to use, but all her simple skill 
was powerless to allay the violent fever that: burned 
in his veins. 

Oliver awoke in strong delirium, and for days he 
raved of things that caused his faithful attendants 
to shiver and grow pale; on the third evening his 
fever abated, and his mind; regained its balance, to 
the great joy of Mabel, for she had wretchedly vi- 
brated between her desire to summon a physician to 
his assistance. and her dread that such a measure 
would lead to the arrest of her cousin. 

In the interim Mr. Denton obeyed the summons of 
Mabel, and when he found that Oliver had evaded 
his pursuers, and was safe at Fernely, he expressed 
his gratification, but insisted that the invalid should 
be removed as soon as possible to a country house of 
his own, twenty miles from the metropolis, where he 
would be safe from discovery. 

In reply to. this Mabel said : 

“JT cannot consent to be again separated from 
Oliver, yet I could only go with him to Elmwood as 
his wife. It will not be safe for us to be united in 
this country, Mr. Denton, so Oliver must take risk of 
remaining at Fernely till he is strong enough to stand 
a sea voyage. I have reflected on our position, and 
T believe my cousin will be safer in the colonies than 
elsewhere, so to Canada I think we shall go. The 
bulk of our, property has already been transferred 
there, and in that newland we can make a home that 
will be far happier than any we can claim on this 
soil.” ; 

“So it seems that you have already settled your 

lans. J only hope that your father. will gain no in- 

ormation of Mr. Darvel’s presence here, for I am 














afraid he would show little consideration either for 
you or him.” 

Mabel sighed, and, after a pause, said: 

“My purpose in sending for you, Mr. Denton, was 
to ask your assistance in removing as speedily as may 
be from England. I believe I can induce Mrs. Min- 
turn to accompany me, and it is also my intention to 
take with me the orphan child I have recently 
adopted. Wecan embark first, and Oliver can take 
passage on the same ship under a feigned name. Of 
course he must not seem to belong to our party tiil 
we are fairly at sea, and on our arrival we will find 
a clergyman to us as soonas‘possible. Butmy 
intention to emigrate must be kept a profound secret 
from my father.” 

Mr. Denton listened, with a droll look of astonish- 
ment on his ruddy face. 

“Upon my word, Miss Tilson, you are becoming 
quite a melodramatic person. Youas coolly arrange 
the secret programme of your intended flight as if it 
were some ordi occurrence. But I promise to 
help you with heart and, hand, for I rather enjoy the 
thought of your father’s rage when he finds that we 
have baffled him. Your plan is a good one, and if 
we can only carry it out I believe that you will be 
left to the unmolested enjoyment of your fortune in 
the new world.” 

“My good friend, I shall never be able to thank 
you enough for this kindness. With your assistance 
everything will be possible. I will leave you to 
make the necessary arrangements for us, certain that 
nothing ‘will be left undone that can conduce to our 
safety.” 

After much more conversation on this subject Mr. 
Denton d@parted, in full possession of Mabel’s wishes, 
and resolved to carry them out at all hazards. 

He had many misgivings as to Oliver’s safety in 
his present asylum; but when he was taken into 
Oliver’s room to judge of his condition he saw how 
impossible it was to remove him while still tossing 
in delirium and parched with fever. 

So he left, with a promise to return as soon as 
possible and report what had been accomplished 
towards facilitating his final removal from England. 

After the crisis had passed Oliver began to mend 
rapidly, and as his mind cleared the joyful conscious- 
ness of Mabel’s daily and hourly presence in his sick- 
room did more towards his recovery than such skill 
as. Mrs. Minturn exercised in his behalf. 

His spirits arose; once more life looked fair and 
beautiful to him, and every passing hour seemed to 
bring him some new accession of strength. 

Mabel managed to keep his presence in the house 
a profound secret from the few servants she kept, 
and the discretion of little Amy was shown in her 
conduct at this crisis. 

She was always ready to wait on the invalid, or 
— to him of Ma Mabel, but never did her young 

ips drop a hint of the secret that was in her keeping. 

Amy maintained her reserve even when she was 
questioned by the cook as to Mrs. Minturn’s sup- 
posed indisposition ; for that functionary soon began 
to think that an unusual quantity of food was con- 
sumed by that lady, and she more than once asked 
Amy if the old “Missus’s” appetite wasn’t im- 
proved by her sickness. To this the child gravely 
replied : 

“ She only suffers from pains in her limbs, Mrs. 
Bangs.” 

This answer had been prepared for her before- 
hand ; forin case she was questioned Mabel did not 
wish the child’s invention to be taxed to account for 
Mrs. Minturn’s stay in her room. 

Mr. Denton came and went, reporting what he had 
done towards the safe removal of the whole party ; 
for Mrs. Minturn had readily eonsented to accompany 
Mabel to her home in the new world, and the latter 
began to hope that her evasion would be accom-~- 
plished without interference from her father. 

It was finally arranged that they were to embark 
at Liverpool. A passage was to be secured for Darvel 
as Mr. Oliver, but he was to delay going on board 
the ship to the last moment before she sailed. The 
servants were to be left in the house when their 
mistress departed, and until she was far distant they 
were to remain in the belief that. she had gone to 
Bath for the benefit of the rheumatism from which 
Mrs. Minturn was supposed to be suffering. 

On the first evening that Oliver was.well.enough 
for any exertion he said to his cousin : 

“T am. strong enough now to fulfilmy promise, 
Mabel, and it is my most earnest wish to explain to 

ou how I came to be in the condition in which you 

ound me. You had better send Amy into the shrub- 
bery to play, while I relate to you things which are too 
painful to be listened to by such young ears as 
hers.” 

Oliver commenced at the parting from his uncle, 
and clearly related all that had pened. to him 
down to the day on which he had set.out for Vienna 
with Froulein Yon Blom ; and his hearers were alter- 








nately moved by indignation and the deepest com- 
miseration for the sufferings he had borne. 

Oliver here paused to take breath, and to gather 
up his recollections of the persecutions that followed 
his departure from Hillhausen, and Mabel impetuously 
said : 

“It is difficult to believe that such wickedness 
exists in the world. Qh, Oliver, you have indeed 
been more ‘sinned against than sinning.’ But you 
are here ; you are-saved ‘to me, and the happiness we 
will find together shall atone for the wretched 
sufferings through which it will at last be won.” 

“T trust so, love; But there is more to tell. The 
princess took such precautions for my safety that 
when I reached Vienna, through the kindness of her 
kinsman, Count Guilderstern, I found no difficulty in 
obtaining my passport and setting out for Trieste, 
where I was to embark for England. 

“On the journey I, made the acquaintance of a 
French gentleman, with whom I was greatly pleased. 
T had no cause to suspect him to be an emissary of 
the Prince of Berchtols till we reached Laybach, a 
small town situated among the Julian Alps. We 
stopped at the inn, and Mr. Latrobe invited me to 
try some very fine ale which he had brought with 
him on his journey. He insisted that it was a tonic 
I greatly needed, and-I consented to taste the liquor 
he so highly recommended. - 

“The ale was put up in pint bottles, and he took 
one himself and offered me another. I suspected 
nothing, for the man’s seeming frankness had com- 
pletely won my confidence. The bottles were corked 
and labelled exactly alike, and I found the flavour of 
mine very agreeable. But in place of benefiting me, 
I soon began to experience a heavy feeling of lassi- 
tude, which increased with every draught I imbibed, 
though Latrobe insisted that this feeling would soon 
pass away and my spirits become exhilarated. 

“T at length declined to take any more, at which I 
could see he was annoyed. I thought it strange, but 
by that time my mind was not perfectly clear; and 
besides, I was unwilling to suspect him of any sinister 
design, in spite of the wretched experience of the 
past few months, 

“TI believed Latrobe’s statement that he was tra- 
velling for pleasure, and taking ndétes of the country 
through which he passed, with a view of publishing 
a book on his return to Paris. My late experience 
should have taught me to mistrust him, but it did 
not, and I fell into the new snare prepared for me 
by my subtle enemy. 

“At Laybach I was taken suddenly ill at the 
table; a rush of blood to my brain prevented me 
from seeing or thinking clearly,and I was conveyed 
to my room almost in. a state-of unconsciousness. 
From this I awoke to find myself a prisonerin a 
lonely country house, to which I had been conveyed 
during the long and heavy sleep that succeeded my 
attack. 


“I was left alone securely fastened in, and, in spite 
of the outcries I hastened to make, not a soul came 
near me for hours, though, alas ! the grated windows 
and locked doors of my prison assured me that I was 
again a helpless victim to the power of a most base 
and unscrupulous man. 

“When I had exhausted my fury, and sunk down 
silent.and hopeless, the door suddenly unclosed and 
Latrobe stood before me as cool and undisturbed as 
if nothing unusual had happened. To my outburst 
of reproach he calmly replied : 

“ *Do not uselessly excite yourself, M. Ledru. A 
ferment in your blood will only give additional 
potency to the subtle poison which has been infused 
into your system. Once: before treachery baffled the 
intentions of Prince Ernest, but he never gave up the 
plan of forcing you to save your own life by surren- 
dering the secret you hold. You are now entirely at 
my mercy; you must reveal where the child is to be 
found, or slowly perish for want of the antidote I 
alone can supply.’ 

“ This wretch had then poisoned me at the bidding 
of the prince ; but I will spare you the scene of re- 
crimination that ensued between us. In a transport of 
fury, I suddenly threw myself upon him, and had I 
been armed I should surely have destroyed his life ; 
as it was, I came near choking him to death. I got 
my hand fastened in a ribbon he wore around his 
neck, and I used the advantage thus obtained to such 
effect that his eyes were starting from their sockets 
and_his face livid with approaching doom, when my 
arm was suddenly drawn back, and the voice of 
Herman spoke close beside me : 

ss Hold! do not destroy the wretch, for he alone 
can tell you what antidote must be given to you. Let 
him regain his breath, for you are safe with me.’ 

“I was not sorry to obey, for in spite of the wrath 
that seethed in my heart I shrank from taking hu- 
man life. It was several moments before Latrobe 
recovered his breath sufficiently to rise to his feet 
and confront the unexpected friend who had. come to 








my assistance, 
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“He evidently cowered before the glance that 
Herman cast upon him, and stood waiting for him te 
speak. He severely said: 

“+M. Latrobe, I am aware that you were bribed to 
fallow this gentleman to get yourself into his confi- 
dence, and then accomplish the nefarious deed that 
bas been done. I followed on your track as speedily 
as possible, but I was not in time to ent the 
congummation of thie base treachery. I am aware 
that Baron Ardheim farnished with an antidote 
to the poison this young rasa has swallowed, for he 
was not to be destro provi he would confess 
what you wish to know. Your pistols are not ip a 
state to-be used with effeet, but mine are, and 
you immediately produce what ie required to save 
your victim, I will destroy at one blow the subtle 
brain that has planned and earried out so many 
villanies.’ 

“ Without offering a syllable of remonastrance, La- 
trobe drew @ vial from his poeket and threw it on 
the table before him. Herman-took it up and after 
examining its contents, said to me+ 

“* This will remove the immediate effeets of what 
you have taken.’ 

“IT need not say how eagerly the: elixir was 
drained to the last drop; it rapidly cleared my mind 
from the haze that had- been gathering over it, but 
in spite of its apparent potency the virus lingered 
in my blood, andj it is that which haa reduced me to 
the state of weakness and suffering in which you 
found me.' 

“ But how did Herman happen to come so oppor- 
tunely to your relief?’ eagerty asked Mabel. 

“He went to England, you remember, te discover 
where the unfortunate heiress had been left, and 
while here he satisfied himself of the trath of my 
story. He left London firmly convinced that the 
Lady Irene was dead, for he feund' among Frau 
Walden’s papers what he considered evidence of the 
fact. Struck to the heart by the news he brought, 
the Duchess of Lindorf teok to her bed at once, and 
seemed ta be slowly perishing of a broken heart. 

“But she had her emissaries as well as the prince, 
and information of the intended treachery against 
me was forwarded to her, and she dispatehed Her- 
man in pursuit of ‘me, for she was convinced that 
some new treachery would be practised against me, 
and I wouldnever beable toeffect my escape from the 
toils of the prinee without some assistance from 
others. That. she judged correctly the sequel proved) 
for I must have fallen a victim to this last stratagem 
had not Herman appeared on the scene, 

“I had been remeved from Laybach' toa lonely 
prisonin the dominions of the Bleetor of Lichtenfels, 
but Herman brought)’ with him an order for my re- 
lease which had been obtained by. the duchess, and 
Latrobe was, for a season, left in my place. 

“Herman accompanied me to Trieste, saw me 
safely on board the vessel which brought meto 
London, and we parted with a pledge on my part to 
do all that I could to discover if the: Lady Irene is 
actually dead, or if a fraud has been: practised on 
him by the person with whom he ascertained she 
had been left by Ledre.” 

Here Mabel was about to speak, but she checked 
herself, and Oliver went on: 

“TI took pains to disguise myself as well as possi- 
ble before landing; my fixed purpose in coming 
hither was to let you know that I still lived, and after 
making such inquiries after the heiress as might 
be safely hazarded, meant to go te some distant land, 
to which the agents of Prince Ernest would never be 
able to trace me. 

“But the poison I had taken still lingered in. my 
system, and I fell ill in the miserable lodging I had 
taken, The woman who waited on me robbed me of 
nearly all my money, aad F found myself penniless, 
hopeless and proscribed. Theimmediate cause of my 
illness, I believe, was the revulsion of feeling caused 
on the night I came hither and saw -you'and Denton 
seated together, and talking in so friendly a manner 
that I was convineed you were already married. Oh, 
Mabel! I can never tell you what agony that convic- 
tion cost me. When I was again able to leave my 
room I went more than once to the river with the in- 
tention of throwing’ myself in and ending all my 
woes, but something always withheld me. 

“To add to my troubles, TF one day encountered my 
uncle, and he evidently knew me at once. He at- 
tempted to arrest me, and he put others on my track, 
but I managed to evade them by constant change of 
quarters. 

“At last the small sum left me after my nurse 
robbed me, and absconded with her booty, was so 
nearly exhausted that I had only a few shillings left. 
I loathed the coarse food P could now only afford, 
and | found little difficulty im refraining from it, 
though I felt that I was hourly growing weaker. I 
had almost reached the climax of destitution and 
wretchedness when the placard Denton addressed to 
me accidentally fell under my notice. I spent my 








last penny in getting hither, and if you had not found 
me I must have perished in your grounds. 

“T have told you all, Mabel. You know-how weak 
I have been, but you also know that I have never 
loved any other t a 

During this recital Mabel wept many times. She 
now arose, and placing her hand confidingly in that 
of Oliver, said 

“ You can only be Cepegin in guilty for — 
judgment in accepting the legacy so singularly be- 
queathed to you, and adopting such questionadle 
means to secure it. I exonerate you from’ all’ sus- 
picion of intentional , Oliver, yeaa I trast you 
as implicitly as in our childish days. Hand im hand 
we will henceforth walk through life, by co Ae 
shall supply what you lack through ‘the confiding 
openness of your own nature.” 

Im voiceless'emotion Oliver drew her ta Bie heart, 
a after uttering a tremulous blessing over them, 

rs. Minturn glided from the room, and left them to 
the ey = ore communion of A and feeling 


— she felt assured, would be most welcome to 
(Po be continued) 
ae 
FACETIZ. 


Wrr?—Why is billigrd-player like a thief in a 
crowd ?—Because he aims for pockets. 

Tue Reason,—Madder cclours red. This. is. the 
reason why the madder you get the redder you 
grow. 

“Taex wint Comp to Lieut.”-—-A chandler 
having had geome candles stolen, was told te be 
of good cheer“ they will come te light.” 

PoLitz.—A courteous: wag, in the excess of his 
politenees, never swallowed ap oyster without saying 

* Good-by-vaive.” 

“THOov rainest in this bosom,” as the chap said 
when a basin of water was thrown over him by, the 
lady he was serenading. 


A LAWYER'S BISK. 
Recently a. pumber af: \ Were indjoted 
before the Circuit Court in B= for i 
in certain practices to the: statute in- such 


cases made and provided. The delinquents, finding 
that the prosecuting attorney had a “sare thing on 
them,” coneluded not to come. before the Cott tn 
person, but rétained Mr. H~--- to: appear for’ them, 
plead guilty and pay the fine. . Accordingly, when 

the case. ‘was called Mr. H~—~ rose, and'the: follow- 
ing colloquy ensued: 

Mr. H——: “I appear for the defendants, and 
plead guilty.” 

Judge (entering on the docket): * Mr. H—— ap- 
pears, pleads guilty; and is fined—— 

Mr. H-—-: “But, your honour, I have not yet re- 
ceived the money: for the fine: TP expect it to- 
morrow.” 

Judge: “It makes no: difference, sir. You are 
fined, and stand committed to jail: anti} it is paid.” 


H-——’s blank look as he drew out his private |, 


pocket-book and muttered, “ You won't cotch me 
again in this way,” was slightly amusing. 

“You can do anything, if you only have patience 
to wait,” said an old fogy to his. son ; “ water may be 
carried ina siave, if you can wait.” “How long?” 
inquired the gop, who could hardly wait for the 
father’s obituary. “ Till it freezes.” 


THE DoetoR AND. HIS PaTIENT.—-A sick man was 
telling his symptomsr-which appearad to himself, 
of eourse, dreadful--to.@ medical friend, who, at éach 
new item of the disorder, exclaimed, “ Oharming ! des 
lightful,! pray go en!” and whenshe had finished the 
doctor said, with the utmost pleasure, “Do youknow, 
my dear sir, you, have got a complaint whieh has 
been for some time supposed, to be: extinct?” 

A TuMppraNnce’ Hovuss.—A few years ago Fndge’| 
C——, of ——, was'on a journey. He stopped ata 
tavern in the town ef —— for the night. After 
supper the judge asked the worthy: landlord for “a 
glass of gin.” The andlord said he was sorry he 
could not accommodate iim. “I am obliged by the 
law to keep-a temperance house.” Tt was late, so the 
judge cold not go on that night, but told the land- 
lord he would leave early ‘the next morning before 
breakfast. “Very well; I will carry your valise ond 
show you to your room.” The judge was taken to a 
fine room; the landlord said, uy ope you will be 
comfortable.” There was an open stove*in the room, 
where Judge O—— found a bottle of brandy, He 
then went to. the washstand and opened it; he 
found a bottle of gin, water, am, miaases, &e. . The judge 
then went to'a cupboard, and there was a bottle of 
old Bourbon. The judge, after helping himself; went 
down and told the landlord he would not leave ‘early. 
After breakfast the next morning Judge C—— paid 


. 


«gh eran the ao er A ee oo ‘Deen a. 
great opposer of ‘ temperance always 
refused to stop at one, but I yee 
and will call whenever I come this:way.” The land- 
pg ni ag Al apienesaine 

evening ; but the law is so-strict, and my 
Seighiboure keep close wateh, 80 I am obliged to keep 
a Stepphamece Soe” 


“OH, WHERE, AND OF, WHERE?” 

A gentleman, whose son is “ eadet at Woolwich, 
writes to.us in great distress of mind, and asks our 
advice under the following circumstances, He has 
f received Se Spee authorities which states, 
} among other things, 

“ Every cadet ror return.to theacademy _ 

im all his regimental necessaries and marked Ww. 
own name.” 
The Soaiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals having lately failed to convict: the Croydon 
horse-smashers, may be @ litthe dispirited, but it 
would ‘be sure of q casé here, for there are three 
cqunts-—first, against the authorities for dislocating 
the Queen's English—-second, also the anthor- 
ities for inciting parents to brand cadets with:their 
names—third, against the parents for carrying ont 
the directions, supposing amy pa.ents could be so 
brutal.-— Fun. 

PaRrocutAL.—We are quite at a loss to understand 
why the Vestries are of as “holding” meet- 
ings when their want of capacity | is so evident.— Fen. 


THE WeatHeR.—Since the noe of the 
snow the weather has become quite &pring-like. 
Vegetation has progressed so rapidly that severe 

ales are in full blow, though not usually expected 
fefore Mareh.—Fun, 

Goop News ror THE: Taxzp.—Hooray! ‘We shall 
have the em mare, cleared off now. pha enor 
has been indicate aw A patriotic Seotchman, Pithy 
eee were? Snr esa a of the 

chequer the sum of #ix sixpence te be applied 

to the payment of the liability in question. At once 
ine thought suggests itself that he is a conscientious 


lawyer refunding ) the six and eight- 
— — whichhe a from a too-confid- 
our conjecture be .correct, and’ all 


rs ail follow his.emample, we feel sure that. 

legos would which new weighs the uation would be 
removed in a month or sa. ‘ 

Tue’ Most Movgest Tutne rv’ Creation.—The 
retiring tide.—Punch. 

- owing OF DaSRanATaorr EN ok at 
in, the social. sc ara cheating ee 
with their false balances.-- Punch. ee 


‘COLLOQUIAL EQUIVALENTS. 

Popa: “Now, my dear te your brother is re- 
ceiving a most,expensive education, and.I think that 
while he is at home for the holidays you should try 
to learn something from him.” 

Emily: “So, we do, pa... We've learnt’ that a boy 
‘swat ’—- 

dora: “Yes, and that anybody you don’t Tike i isa 
‘cad ;” and we know the meaning of ‘grub,’ * prog’ 
anda ‘wax!’”—Punch, 

On. Vinw.—A young swell friend of ours who failed. 
as an “Exhibitioner” at Oxford, has applied for 
sptice to “ aw—aw—show himself in Paris. next yaar, 
yaras,”—Punok, 

A ‘DECIDED’ OPINION. 

Unpleasant Boy (whose Christmas Vacation has been 
unnecessarily prolonged) : : “ Oh, my Oracky! Here’s a 
jolly piece they've got at the Adelpht !— “The Sis- 
ter’s Penance!’ J wonder ‘what that is?” 

Elder Sister : “ A brother home for the holidays, I 
\shonld say !"—Punch. 

MepicaL.— You are under examination. You are 

nied about the spinal cord. _ You must be 
rt sighted not to see the advantage it will be to. 
yon to describe.it as the chain attached to your eya— 
‘glass.—Punch. 
A FLOURISHING STATE\ OF AFFAIRS. 

Our dramatic authors complain that whilé mana- 
gers continue to make fortunes out of long rans and’ 
enormous successes, the cold weather continues so to 
ine their fingers as to render them useless for 


Ree way, the returns from the 

oon ae what fortunes snec 
grinbed authors” may make if they are Incky. 

Lacy v. Toole case a Mr. Viner states\in a letter 

put in as evidence, the dramatists’ fees in 
ranged from two to threé shiflings a night. "FHere’s 
a gigantic sum! Croesus will soon be but a synon 
for a dramatic author. The’ actor, starring about 
country, does not’ manage (poor $) to or 
more than forty or fifty pounds @ night, while that 





who cries is a ‘blub,’ that a boy who works hard is a. 
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owes toore than 


oxorbitant the Gramstic omer, to-whom, 
im many cases, half his success, 
is mwcking 9 ral advantage out of these perform- 

: the mean scountire}!) not Jess then 
tuo ot Eizee ht! 


tes abel two or three thou- 


that {Pp he‘ has beep ‘kih mich ghee, 
they arely he’? en enough to play, 
divide & five-pound hote between thom.—Punch. ”’ 

A SwGonsrvw—After-dinner conversation is 
sometiqnes ‘called ‘post-prandia? talk. Considering 
the spiritnous ‘chafacter of much of the'wine we con- 

me, would it, not, be more correct to say. post-bran- 
dial ePamehe ~ 


From‘ Beps.—We are the most loyal people on thie’ 
face of the earth, “We are avon solicitons tt. the 
public ef nates abbents \aomeen - 

are IC on; 
theit good wishes for “the rest of the Royal Famity:” 

Fripay, Jan. 257TH, 1867.—The first. ‘lion: in+ 

tended for the Nelson Monument has: broken from its 

od ba Sir Hédwin Landseer, and’ is 
now & e, in fact, at very large, in “Trafalgar 
Square: The, inhabitants are y regaining 
composure. A poet-in the neigh bourkood has already 
begun # poem, entitled “4 Dawningof a Roerer.”— 


times ‘in succession’ at the game of 
‘wi } indulged ‘in the most iproarions 
l i from ear to ear, much to the dis~ 


gust. of ‘ur. 8... w. 
should’ it become suddenly petrified!” “Yes,”*said 
a heretofore silent partner, “it would become a grin- 
stone. . 

— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuwant OR “Rooms.—M. Saiel, of Paris, uses a | 


coating for walls which is said to be superior to pure 
CHEN ithe ealne, cs Sine ingsined wih Ase mipde 
@ cwash, an ceiling 
wudtinedt. t ds the chloride of zine, made ‘into 
a, wash in the same way, i¢ applied, The oxide and 
ide i ii 


smooth ax: 


ly, combine and forma kind of o¢- |) 


ished as glass, and possessing the 


CATCHING COLD, 


There is at this seasov ap almost universal tendeng y |i 


to “catch,cold.” This conventional expression signifies 
nothing less than inflammation of themucousmembrane 


which lines the nostrils; and extends throughout’ the'}) 


réspiratory organs to fhe most miinnte bronciifa}pas- 
sages. : ; 

The least. currentof cold air striking upon theneck or 
throat ; the slightest-exposure'to.a cold atmosphere ; 
a draught of ,air from an open door or window; 
standing upon @ damp floor—any one of thése, to say 
nothing of graver causes, is often suflicient to provoke 
the dreaded complaint. And.if it. now “be treated 
with stimulants, as is the custom by péople who 
doctor themselves, the disease ‘will, probably, extend 
dawn the windpipe to the lungs, producing “cold,in 
the chest,” accompanied with a cough,.anda' disease 
is provoked which frequently has a ‘fatal ending. 
Tuberculous 
quéntly the result of a “cold ;” and this is commonly 


caught,.from : an, improper, condition: of the body, | 


on by carelessness. 
The direct causé’ of “+ ing cold” vety often 
ljes in the want of proper bathing of the skin. The, 
want of bodily ablution generally gives a relaxed 


fibre; and produces: a tendency:.in the-skin to be |) 


acted upon the slightest atmospheric changes. 
There are, perhaps, 2 few exceptions.to this, ‘but not 
many. ,Excessive clothing may; be dispensed with 
if there is.a'daily ablution of the body and plenty of 
frietion thereafter applied to the-skin.' After a warm 
bath, ‘pow tising in the morning, ‘the skin is’ ina 
condition, to encotnter atmospheric changes, and 
even the effects of bad weather, without any cold 
being taken. pager a 

There, ane two convenient methods of applying 
water to the body immediately on rising; by means 
of the sponge, and by the shower-bath. The first is 
effected by sponging body with waitcy, either 
cold or tepid, according to the temperament and 
state of health. The process by the shower-bath is 
known to-e}}—but the sponge is best. After leaving 
the bath.the skin must be well rubbed with coarse, 
warm towels to produce '# reaction. 

The temperature of a bedroom should never ‘be 
allowed to become damp. A dressing-room, even 
when thé sleeping-room is made to dé a double pur- 


turning upon him reproving|y, |. 
said: “ What .a pretty object your face would make 


ied to a wall; | 


ment, 
advantagés of oi] paint, yet without any objectionable |, 


smefi 


déposit upon the lungs is’ most fre- |) 


pose, should always be partially heated, to. maintain 
proper temperature fer the purpose of the toilet. 
Peather-beds are-objectionable, not only on account 
of their giving ovt.animal matter from the feathers, 
‘hut that they absorb and retain that. which exhales 
from the body. 

If these himts be adopted our readers will find them- 
selves less liable every day, no metter what'the 
weather, to “ catch cold’;” and besides the beanty and 
suppleness bathing produces in the skin, it brings 
hack the bloom 6f youth to those from. whom it has 
departed, or is fast departing, ’ 


A FATHER'S PRAYER. 
My boy! my boy! Oh, God, I cried, 
When first'my arf ver Pn born, 
Let him gro parent pride, 
A star Reith Aisa phe he torn. 
The last one of an honoured race ; 
Last of.@ true-and loyal name ; 
Oh, grant him every grace, 
‘And crown his brow with ‘stars of fame, 
As months passed on his eyes of blue 
With love-fire bright like jewels shone, 
Upon bis cheek health’s tinted hue’ 
Came out.in soft and lovely. tone. 
A thousand pretty tricks he 
To us the household angel seemed ; 
His bosom with affection burned, 
His face with early wisdom beamed: 


We thanked our God'at night and mors. 
For this, his more than. blessed boon ; 
The only boy of three, ours: born. 
The girls were stars, but he the moon 
Which brightened all our wedded sky, 
The last we asked or hoped for, he, 
Tod good to live, too fairto die, 
More cherished infant ne’er could be. 


He learned to lisp his parent’s name, 
To call his sisters to his side, 
To laugh amd prattlé in his dreams, 
While we were watching in onr pride. 
A change has come—his eye is dim, 
His voice is only heard in wail ; 
And now Wwe pray in woe,te Him 
Whose power alone this grief cap veil. 
Bring back the light into his eye, 
Restore the colour to’his cheek ; 
Tn mercy do not let him die, 
Though now so low, so wan, so weak ; 
T ask no more—no future bliss, 
Beyond his precious, precious life; 
Oh, ! in pity give me this, 
Or take me, too, from earthly strife! 
C. Pupsen 


GEMS. 


A uure of duty isthe only cheerfal life—for all joy 
springs from the affections ; and jt is the great law 
of nature that, withopt geod deeds all good affection 
dies, and the heart becomes utterly desolate, 

JOY AND SORROW, 
And what is sorraw ? ’Tis a boundless sea. 
And-what is joy ? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bet, 
I sought it—found it—held it o’er my head. 
And, to my soul’s annoy, 
Tt fell into the ocean's depth again ; 
And now I long and look for it in vain. 

Do good for thine, ewn satisfaction axd care not 
what follews.. Cause no gray bairs to. amyoue ; ne- 
\vertheless, forthe truth even gray bairs are to be 
disregarded. 

Wez cannot de wrong to another without doing 
a greater wrong to ourselves. The evil-doer always 
suffers a:deeper and more lasting imjary than the 
persons against whom the evil is done. 

FRignps aNd Traes-——-When I see leayes drop 
from the trees in the beginning of autumn, just such, 
think I, isthe friendship of the world. While the 
sap of maintenance lasts my friends swarm in 
abundance, but in the winter of my need they leave 
me naked, He is a happy man who hath a true friend 
at his,need ; but he is more truly happy who hath no 
need of friends. . 

=e 

Tue Deatu or M. Incres.--The great artist of 
the days of the July monarchy isne more, M. Ingrés 
hts expired. Recently the veteran artist gave a 
concert, where bis favourite guatuors of Beethoven, 
Uaydn and Mogart were exeeuted by the first musi- 
ical’ celebrities of the day. °M. In never Was 








better, and enthusiastically applauded the performers. 
Diving the night.a burning log fell from his fire, 





Instead of ringixg for his servant, he got out of bed, 
and, but partially covered, arranged his fire. A cold 
was the result, which terminated in bronchitis. M 
Ingtés was born in 1781. In 1801 he carried off the 
Grand. Prix de Rome, and lived im Italy till 1824. 
On his return to Paris he prt himself at the head of 
the classic school in opposition to the Romaneggne, 
which was. then coming into vogue. Among bis 
most celebrated. worksare the “ Odalisque,” % Henri 
IV. and his Family,”’ “Lonis X1IV.’s Vow,’ and 
“The Martyr of St. Symphorien,” His equestrian, 
portrait of thelate Duke of Qmleans is well known to 
us by engravings iof this.admirable work. M..Ingrés 
was an intimate friend of the-duke, and remained to 
the last a faithful and devoted adherent’ of the 
Orleanist dynasty. 





STATISTICS. 


MingeraL Trarrio.-In 1865 the miuetal traffic 
on the smaller lines of the kingdom was very con- 
siderable. The Blyth and Pyne carried: 1,958,167 
tons ; the Bristol and Exeter, 174,768 tous; the Cam- 
brian, 221,979 tons; the Cockermouth and’ Working- 
tom, 244,967 tons; the Cockermouth, Keswick, and 
Penrith, 53,809 tons ; the Colne Valley and Halstead, 
84,166 tons; the Cornwall, 56,572 tons ; the Dowl)aig,, 
863,846 tons; the Festiniog, 81,982 tons; the Fleet- 
wood, Preston, and West Riding Junction, 91,280 
tons; the Furness, 1,030,948 tons; the Ligkeard and 
Caradon, 47,453. tons; the Lianelly,. 529,868 tons ; 
the Llynvi Valley, 821,134 tons; the: Londonderry 
(Seaham to Sutherland), 724,822 tons ; the Manches- 
ter, South Junction, and Altrincham, 443,697 tons ; 
the Maryport and, Carlisle, 656,635 tons; the Mid- 
Wales, 63,107 tons; the Monmouthshire, 
2,101,947 tons, 

AccorDING to calculations by an experienced 
agriculturist, the food question until next harvest 
stands as follows:—The annual consumption of 
wheat and flour in the United Kingdom may be 
taken at 18,500,000 quarters, of which ovr average 
home growth is 12,000,000 quarters, and our average 
annual importation Se eee 1866 
is one-eighth deficient, viz., 1,500; quarters, leay~- 
ing 8,000,000 quarters to be imported between harvest 
1866 and harvest 1867. The average annual cost 
of wheat and flour for the Jast three years has. been 
(at 41s. per. quarter) 87,925,000, ; and.the probable 
cost.of the current year’s consumption (ai. a8s. per 
quarter) will be 53,650,500, showing an. excess of 
cost of wheat and flour beyond’ the average of three 
preceding years of 15,725,5002 ‘This makes no 
allowance for diminished consumption, as the higher 
price is more than met by the geperal high rate of 
wages; and these figures apply fo wheat and flour 
only, and.do pet include the, increase of price on 
other descriptions of corn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue value of the gold annually obtained in Great 
Britain is about 20,0001. ; of the iron, 9,250,0002.; and 
of the coal, 30,000,0007. 

Or accidents to United States railroad trains causing 
destruction of life there were $2 during the year, and 
by them 115 persons were. killed and 607 wounded. 

Tue Eastern Railway Company, Frane¢, lias just 
adopted a new third-class carriage. It is two sto- 
reys high, aud contains seats for eighty pexsons, 

Mr. Josrpu Guy, whose school-books on geo- 
graphy, history, and various’ branches of science, 
have long been Known and appreciated, died Jan. 
19th, at the age of eighty-three. 

Ir is said that a number of swimmers propose to 
swim from Dover to Calais en route for the Paris 
Exhibition, on a giyen day this year, Zach swimmer 
is to be allowed a deal plank to. rest on, which he is 
to push before him. 

SEVENTEEN international railway lines branch off 
from Paris, of which nine go to Belgium, one to 
Luxemburg, on? to Rhenish-Prussia, one to Rhenish- 
Bavaria, one to Badén, three to Switzerland, and one 
to Italy. 

Some of the French journals state that Queen 
Victoria will paobably go to Germany in the spring, 
apd also visit Paris fora few days to see the Exhi- 
bition. The Queen’s journey will ‘be quite of a pri- 
vate character, although ghe willbe the guest of the 
Emperor and Empress. 

Dr. Leruery states that the organic matter per 
gallon of water of the following waterworks is as 
follows:Grand Junction, 060; West, Middlesex, 
0-48 ; Southwark and Vauxhall, 0°64; Chelsea, 0°56 ; 
Kent, 008; New’ River; 0°22; East London, @56. 
This is an average of 044 grains. ‘That of the 
Cumberland water is 0°59 grains. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. L. Daras.—See our answer to “ W, A. HL” 

E. C. and RB. M—Do not tamper with your eyés, but im- 
mediately consult a medical man. 

Murxie Cixypg.—Colour of hair respectively light brown and 
dark brown. (Handwriting pretty and ladylike.) 

Atrrep Burpey.—We-must refer you to our reply to 
“WwW. W.Y¥.” 

W. W. ¥.—The “Old and New Year” declined with 
thanks. The lines are pretty, but do not reach the standard 
required for publication. 

J. H. M—" Lovely Annie” we regretfully place in the same 
category @s the effusions of our two preceding corre- 
spondents. 





H. Roerrs.—By applying at ~? Musical Bouquet Office, 
192, High Holborn. 9 you will obtain the book you require. 
(Your handwriting is good, but somewhat schoolboyish.) 

R. G.—We believe from twenty to thirty shillings per 
week. To obtain the situation you would require the interest 
of a Member of Parliament, 

W. B. J.—You will find three different recipes for bronz- 
ing gun-barrels in the correspondence page of No. 125 of 
Tee Lowpon READER. 

ALBERT, twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, light complexion, 
with blue eyes, and considered good looking. Respondent 
must be of a loving disposition. 

S. J. K., sixteen, medium height, dark, with a slight 
colour, brown eyes, considered yn looking, of a loving dis- 
position, and quite domesticated, a tradesman preferred. 

Froy, eighteen, tall, blue eyes, brown hair, fond of music, 
good tempered, and with a little money. Respondent must 
be tall and fair; s tradesman preferred. 

Iva, twenty-four, tall, hazel eyes, brown hair, and rather 
dark complexion. Respondent must be tall, dark, and very 
fond of home. 

Jacos.—What the world calls avarice is frequently nothing 
but compulsory economy, and even penuriousness is better 
than wasteful extravagance. 

Mutty.—To make camphor liniment take 1 oz. of camphor 
dissolved in 4 oz. of olive-oil; itis a safe end simple appli- 
cation. 

H. B. wishes to cotrespond with a young lady ro are 
connected, about nineteen, with a fortune. “H. 

5 ft. 9 in.. dark, considered good looking, well ay a 
with an income of 2007. 

Err, nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, golden hair, 
considered very pretty, and will have a small fortune when 
of age. Respondent must be tail and dark; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Mas Craw ter, twenty-two, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, fair, and 
would pass in a crowd. Respondent must be tall, passably 
good looking, and must be able to keep a wife comfortably. 

*M. OC.” would prefer a respectable tradesman. 

W. H. E. M.—Your desertion having been forgiven, and 
having completed your full term of service, you are without 
doubt entitled to your indentures. Apply at once to a re- 
spectable solicitor. 

Guy Brncewortue.—Work never kills, anxiety will; forit 
is like rust upon the blade of a sword: itis not the revolu- 
tion that destroys the action, but the friction. fear secretes 
acids, but love and truth produce sweet juices. 

One oF Toem.—The tailor who furnished you with your 
uniform will readily supply you with the information: far 
better than we can, inasmuch that he is acquainted with the 
materials of which the accoutrements are manufactured. 

Gerrrups.—Scoffs, calumnies, and jests are frequently the 

cause of melancholy and unhappiness; a blow with a word 
strikes far deeper than one with a sword, and many are more 
galled by @ bitter jest than by any misfortune whatever. 

Anwnerre.—There are few who know how to chop onions 
properly ; in the first place all the dry skin must be removed; 
then cut a thin slice off each end, or they will be bitter ; then 
divide them into thin slices, and mince finely. 

Jaxz.—A very nice dish may be made from ox tails, cut 
them at the joints, roll each piece in flour, chop some onions 
and herbs very fine, place them allin a pan, add a pint of 
water; bake three hours, then take off the fat. 

Jvtia.—To make sweet omelettes beat eggs in a basin; 
add a tablespoonful of milk, a teaspoonful of sugar, a little 
salt, and mix well up; put some butter into the pan and 
fry. 

M. W.andR.V. “M. W.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 7 in., light 
hair and whiskers, good temper, and considered good look- 
ing. “RB. V.,” 5 ft. 9 in. in height, and rather dark, both 
mechanics, with good expectations, wish to be responded to 
by respectable partners 

Reocratp.—The Count de Chambord, who calls himself 
King Henry V. of France, is the Legitimist Pretender to the 
throne of that country; that is, be is the grandson of 
Charles X., who thirty-six years since was dethroned, and 
had to fly "the country, because the experience of a couple 
of reigns had convinced the French people that the elder 





branch of the Bourbons were unable to accommodate them- 


Bourbon, that of Ovtusea: ‘the ( Count de Paris, hy! in the 


event of the overthrow of the peceses, T ingens, « 
would be chosen constitutional king, as 


pms 


father Louis Philippe. 

P. Me. om atten, fa la went of «mite. | He He © ee he, 
5 ft. 10 in. in beige very le, flatters 

good tempered and tolerably look aa eliction to 


a widow. Respondent meee of middle b good tem- 
pered, and heoweas the age of twenty-four and thisty. 


brun t ‘ht, hazel 
bunch baie ae io. Apenga-sis, edie. a bale scrastomed 1 | Sailor 
household management, be pwn to meet. with a 
and of business habits. 


about the same age, Gunhesting 
very good.) 

(nen om the potatoes, mash 
them very ap gispes pa them over 
with the yolk of an 986, 8 iat put pat them an Oven or be- 
fore the fire to bere ER bn he Be Yuled rite introduc- 
tion of a little grated ham 

Ban aageeg = or Simon a Bo, is a roadstead in the Carib- 

on the north shore of the Isthmus of Panama, 
on which is the 


bert ving om the-east the island of Mas 
wn of Aspinwall, at the termination of 
way. 

E. B.—You wish to be informed whether you are out of 
your teens before © twentieth birthday? Without an- 
swering this question, is a girl in her teens yh she has at- 
tained her thirteenth birthday ?—Certainly ; and out of them 
on attaining her twentieth. 


e Panama Rail- 


ANSWER TO—“A WIFE WANTED.” 


I am 9 widow, passing fair and young, 
Though poets ‘of m beauty ne'er have sung, 
And you would find that'I am also kind, 
And always do my duty to your mind. 


I'm also gentle, and averse to strife, 
And I believe I am with vigour rife; 
One thing I know, that I can safely pass 
Without a flutter any looking-glass. 


My nerves are strong, so is my common sense. 
I do not easily at trifles take offence; 

And in the baking and the brewing line, 

1 know no other woman can beat mine. 


I can both sew, and very neatly m 

And babies I've @ natural tact to tend; 

Your buttons I'd sew on with double thread— 
‘Twould be the happiest life you ever led. 


Now if you think in me you'd surely find 
A prudent Wife just suited to one mind, 
Just let me know in time, an 

To leave my friends, your toring wile t0 be. 


F.M.—1. Your poem, the “Lost. Rose,” is, we regret 
to say, unfit for pat, wanting evéry element of poetry. 
1. Had you carefully perused our pages you would have seen 
that we rejected the poems you name with thanks. 

Sus Srs.—The m isnotlegal. You have donevery 
wrong, and, under the circumstances, we should advise you 
to rei as soon as youare both of age. In the mean- 


time state your case to a respectable solicitor. (Handwriting |, 


very good.) 

W. A. H.—In honour, if not in law, you are bound to com- 
plete the remainder of your time with the person to whom 
your master has sold his businéss. 
cial and justifiable reasons for breaking yourcontract do not 
do so without the advice of a respectable solicitor. 

A Reaper.—Children not born ia wedlock may assume the 
name either of father or mother; to take that of the latter 
is the most usual custom. With regard to the property be 
whom you say the late owners “ next of kin" is advert 
for, youcan have no claim, for in law illegitimate childrea 
are “ nextof kin" to none. 

Nanverre.—Your sister-in-law was quite ts In many 
parts of the Continent, as wellas Switzerland, it is customary 
to put layers of crumbs and sliced apples, with sugar between, 
until the dish is quite full; let the crambs be the uppermost 
layer; then pour melted butter over and bake. 

Sypyax.—By all means, whatever your circumstances, 
deavour to keep up the appearance of hope and Rappinens 
respectability andcontentment. “Put the best foot forward ” 
is a good oki maxim, and a wise person will agreetoit. The 
world has generally little regard for those whose conversa- 
tion is chiefly about their own troubles and sufferings. 

F. W. B., who has lately obtained a situation in London, 
where he is almost a stran r, 30 years of age, rather tall, 
respectable, fairly educa: and good tempered. “F. W. 
B.” desires to open alight business shortly, having saved 
money for this purpose. Would pre refer to meet with a 
respectable, good-tempered partner living in London or the 
suburbs. 

H. M. J.—Your h andwriting is fit fora merchant's office, 
It would, however, be greatly ae roved with less flourishes, 
Temperance in eating and drinking and plentiful exercise 
in the open air will remove the blisters from your face. 
You may require a tonic, but of these a medical man will be 
the best judge, and even fe could not prescribe without 
seeing you. 

Incoanita.—Before the continent of America was dis- 
covered by Columbus and Americus Vespucius, the land was 
inhabited by many different races of people. To wit—the 
Aztecs in Mexico, the Peruvians in Peru, and the Red men, all 
of whom were generally termed by the S Indians, 
and this because the great navigator in discovering the 
Amomeen Continent believed he had discovered the East 

ndies. 

Martizr.—Cruel “Mattie,’.to be so exigeant. .Never- 
theless, we will do our best to answer you. 1. The story of 
the “Devil and Dr. Faustus” was a legend of the middle 
ages, having fact for its basis. A Dr. Faustus was a famous 
astrologer, who was said, and believed by the ignorant, 
to have discovered the elizir vite, a secret of rejuve- 
nescence, by a compact with the Evil One. That such a 


eos once lived there is little doubt, but who he was, 
still a. vexed question among antiq Upon this 





Should you have espe- | 







& medical man mas epetation 
worse for yon, “Mattie.” that 
Tmmesuel iss Ontholle.  (Heodwelting lori, sod, 
batmot wha Zgtuh » in style.) 
” pediom ht, dark, hair, 
er fk ey tai aad Pe ges 
nat meat be st outy median tga fi Ize 
pan ny APS eo 
ec Soca t must be Be dark and Zoo cs 
t "anon ar = ‘4 dark, good a king eat or * 
wenty, jum looking, 
amiable ry f fair, blue e, 
pad would : 
nine ag ‘Gert, blue wsa'bo 
good ing; * ° AA, peepee y and dark eyes; 
Pe it Swenty-two, ;feir, eyes, and ; 
“ Rose,” twenty, dark, with blue eyes, n- 
sidered genteel, and very good tempered—respond k t 
be respectable. ’ iss 


cal romantic traditions, The castle was founded or re- 
built by Edwin, of Northumbria, to protect his ry 
from the wes eel ts, a.p. 626. It was, says ang 
originally erec 


stands on rece, a the pee eee (Ay ing by Pe5 feet Sighs 


M. L's (@ domestic servant) case isa very sad one. She’ 


has got 80 fatthe lasttwo that nolady will employ her, 
thin she cannot do Roasebold work; that sho asks 
us for arecipe to “ pull wn.” Now, ML, fora do- 
servant, your hte ev 
hl eee well we may recommen this 

base Banting's little painphiet: itis A Sonaian 


— rate ey mm aot 


ofa iiving, oe 
mends abstention chiefly from potatoes, sugar, mailk, 
with p plenty of exercise in ther open air. 


CommunrcaTioys Recervep: _ 
xX x. bebe an meh yb mi pare at aaa would be glad 


to pm men hoes = 
nectar tneoaeene T,* medion height, dark: 
meri theme cnn 
8. . by—“ Emma,” twenty, medium very Te- 
~~ considered passable, blue eyes, wavy and of 
@ 1OvV. disposi! 
G. K bye White Lily,” nineteen, fair, and lev. 
v- 


yery by of music, and will make an affec 
ing W, by—‘ Ada,” who would be pleased to correspond 
"a bia by—*' Queen of tn hi 
ACKTHORN a ” who would-like to 
correspond with a — is seventeen, fair, dark. ‘hair,’ 
‘hazel eyes, and ladylik 
WairETHORN by—“ ” twenty-five, 5 ft. 2 in. in 


moval complexion, beau! ul br and Soiiaday anit teviagreuepeee 


ughly 

tion, and feels her Guana dloliogeastesereaha nd a ened 
study, but has no money 

Louisa by—“ Devon,” who thinking himself the 
who might suit “L.,” wishes to corréspond -with her. 
“Devon” is of middle height, dark rm perey) a blue 
eyes, black ae ytd mph ys ee 

L. W. by—"C. G. L..” who would to pond 
with her, ag he is sure he eould be per sit 4 


Anntz by—"G, W.,’ gent od circum- 
— twenty-one, tant ight, arte) rk; aubarn 
Tr. ‘ 
Macc: by—“A fai ” thirty;and a skilled a 
man; and “ T.F.,” who is a sailor of ‘MS. 


Caledonia, is 
8 Sin i in beige’ fair complexion, blue eyes, light brown bai, 
good look: 

Frora and Viotet he Charles” and “Alfred,” both 
midshipmen. offers himself to “ Flora.” He is 
twenty-two, 5 te 9 in, in height black curly hair, dark blue 
eyes, and is considered by friends very good looking. 
“ Alfred” offers himself to ye Violet He is twenty, 5 ft. Gin., 
fair, brown hair, light blue eyes, and passably good looking. 
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